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Stockmen’s Supplies Priced oe 


Send For Our 


Stockmen’s 
Catalogue 


Stockmen and Ranchmen Can 
Depend Upon This Store for 
Reliable Supplies 
WITH PRICES RIGHT 





har nai 
“THE DENVER”—THE GREAT STORE OF THE WEST 
WE SHIP PROMPTLY WITH CHARGES PREPAID 
Complete Lines of 
Heiser Saddles, Bridles and Harness; Justin’s Riding Boots; Spurs; Stetson Western Hats; Cold 
Weather Goods in Leather Vests, Fur and Fur-lined Coats, and all other descriptions of Warm 
Clothing for the Range. 


Remember our 


CE SPEYVER PRY GOODS 60 = se 











THOS. B. LEE, President TELEPHONES 
GEO. C. MecMULLEN, Vice-President BELL MAIN 3602 
THOS. H. LAMPE, Secretary HOME HARRISON 3602 


Our Work Wins At Leading Markets 


Lee Live Stock Commission Company 


. INCORPORATED 


FIRST FLOOR—FIRST DOOR KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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B. W. KEMPER, Leigh, Neb., topped the Omaha market July 25 with a short load of 
Shorthorns—six yearlings: four steers and two heifers—of his own raising, weighing 950 





pounds, at $9.60—the highest price since March. 
On the same day ADOLPH TIARKS, McClelland, Ia., made the top on full loads, selling 
thirty-four yearlings, including twelve heifers, weighing 910 pounds, at 89.40 per ewt. 


“They were mixed Shorthorns and Herefords, mostly Shorthorns,” the report reads, and of 
Mr. Tiarks’ raising. 


IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORN BEEF 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 DEXTER PARK AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GET THEM AT THE SALT LAKE AUCTION RAM SALE 
August 29, 30 and 31, 1921 


1,200 RAMBOUILLET STUD AND RANGE RAMS AND EWES 
600 HAMPSHIRE STUD AND RANGE RAMS AND EWES 
350 COTSWOLDS, LINCOLNS, AND CROSS-BRED TYPES 


CONSIGNED BY AMERICA’S LEADING IMPROVERS OF RANGE SHEEP 


When Markets are Low, an Inferior 
Ram Is a Most Expensive Luxury 


GET THE BEST: THEY WERE NEVER SO CHEAP AS NOW 


Buyers from Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Utah should take certificates when 
buying railroad tickets. It is expected that a half rate return fare will be available. 
GET A CATALOG. STUDY THE ENTRIES. Address: 





NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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American Live Stock and 
Loan Company 


[Incorporated 1901] 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


{Ground Floor] 


FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 


Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or 
feeding. 


Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on 


Live-Stock matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write 
. for them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL,. GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’l Mgr., Am. Cattle Co. 


Wool Growers’ Commission Company 
A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager 


Chicago Omaha Kansas City, Mo. Denver South St. Joseph 
This company was organized through the efforts of the following associations: 


The National Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Utah Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Montana Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Washington Wool Growers’ Association, 

The California Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Nevada Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 

The Texas Wool Growers’ Association, 

The New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association. 
By shipping to your own company, you will be indorsing the action of your associations, and making 


a saving to yourselves of 40 per cent in commissions. And remember that this saving was made possible by 


——s this company, regardless of any reduction that has been or may be made since your company opened 
or business. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Your committee, appointed by President Hagenbarth at the January Wool Growers’ Convention in Salt 
Lake, made every effort possible to obtain a reduction in commissions, without results. Such reductions as have 
been made or will be made were made because your company opened up for business. 

Our charges are: 

For Selling—$15 per double-deck ear, $10 per single-deck car. 
For Selling Co-operatives—$20 per double-deck car, $15 per single-deck car. 
For Buying—$12 per double-deck car, $8 per single-deck car. 

No charge where feeders buy sheep and lambs on the market from us. 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY - - A.{J. Knollin, Manager 
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Eliminating Hazards in the Range-Cattle Business 
BY R. H. WILLIAMS 


Animal Husbandman, University of Arizona 


N THE PAST the range cattlemen have endeavored 
| to extend their ranges, so that more animals could 
be maintained. They have entirely lost sight of 
the fact that the ranges have been badly neglected, 
are not now so certain to raise feed as formerly, and 
consequently have a greatly reduced carrying ca- 
pacity. All the ranges have been taken, and extension 
can now come only by protecting them so as to increase 
the number of animals maintained on a given area. 
This will call for more control and more thorough 
management than ever have been possible in the past. 


The history of the range-cattle industry is mostly 
a matter of excessively heavy losses at more or less 
regular intervals. For two or three years progress 


will be made, only to be wiped out by losses the follow- 
Cattlemen claim that, if they could have 


ing year. 


five consecutive years of “good luck,” they would be 
willing to quit the business and have enough cash to 
do them the rest of their lives. Chances today are 
dead against such a run of luck. Just as soon as the 
stockmen cease to blame their luck or the weather, 
and begin to set about organizing the business, so that 
there will be no danger, even if the weather does go 
against them, they will succeed. The law of cause 
and effect applies to the cattle business as much as to 
anything else. There have been causes of these 
failures, and the sooner they are understood and 
remedied, the sooner will the business succeed. 


Be a Thorough Stockman 


Almost everybody believes that he could manage 
a cattle outfit. He has been associating with cattle- 
men, and has mistaken their open-hearted, open- 
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handed ways for carelessness. A cowman is not reck- 
less. He must study the business and master every 
detail. It is such a complicated problem that only 
one man out of ten has. been able to handle it success- 
fully. While certain forms of genius are altogether 
unnecessary for a stockman, yet he must be a real 
cowman to succeed. He should study himself, and 
determine whether he knows the business well enough 
to warrant continued effort in that work. If he has not 
the knack, the inclination, or the ability to acquire it, 
another calling is open to him. It should not be for- 
gotten that the best of cowmen learn something of 
value every day. 


Have a Balanced Range 


There are no ideal cattle ranges in America. The 
mere fact that land is used for cattle is proof of its 
inferiority in contour, location, climate, or produc- 
tivity. By “balanced range” we mean as good a place 
to produce cattle by the range method as can be 
secured under the conditions which obtain. The 
smaller the range, the more difficult it usually will be 
to arrange and manage it to the best advantage. 
Provision must be made for supplying the cattle with 
feed during the entire year, and without purchase of 
more than concentrates. This means that areas suit- 
able for growing feed should be available. Every 
animal in the Northwest should be protected by one- 
half acre of irrigated land or two acres of dry land, 
farmed to the best advantage. The range should be 
under control either by fence or by water, so that 
animals may be placed where they will do least injury 
to the forage, and so that a reserve of feed may be 
allowed to mature for fall and early spring use. 
Pastures should be available for weaning calves and 
for separating the bulls from the females. 


Reserve Feed for Winter and Dry Periods 


Starvation has been the bane of the range-cattle 
industry. There is not an outfit in the range district 
on which some animals have not died from starvation, 
unless feed was either put up or purchased. On almost 
all ranges certain favored areas will grow some feed, 
if properly developed and farmed. Every foot which 
can be profitably irrigated should be developed and 
made to grow crops. Other areas may be farmed by 
means ‘of flood water or dry-farm methods. Range 
cattlemen do not care to farm, but in the future it will 
be a question of farming or going broke. The easy 
way, of course, is to take a chance on the winter being 
mild. This method has, however, proved a distinct 
failure, and in the future a reserve of one ton of hay 
or two tons of silage, and 200 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, for every animal in the Northwest, and half 
this quantity in the Southwest, will be the remedy 
for losses. In the future, when a stockman goes to 
the banker or loan agent for funds, he will be asked: 


‘ranges. 
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“How much feed have you for winter and short 
range?” Every cattleman should feel nervous until 
he has ample protection for every animal in his outfit. 


Keep Out of Debt 


Speculation has been rife in the range-cattle in- 
dustry at certain periods in the past. In 1879 and 
the early eighties a state of recklessness existed in 
the Northwest, and in the late eighties in the South- 
west. The sensational prices did not last long; for 
the cold winter in 1886 in the Northwest, and the 
droughts in 1891-93 in the South, brought many 
would-be cowmen to their senses. In 1916 banks lent 
large sums of money to purchase cattle, and the 
droughts in the Southwest in 1916-19 and in the 
Northwest in 1919 put an end to speculation. At the 
present time there is mighty little desire to speculate 
in the range-cattle business. The chief ambition is 
to get out of debt. 


Study Market Conditions 


Cattlemen specialize in production and are not in 
a position to make a close study of market conditions. 
This, however, is a part of their business, and should 
be mastered. A good rule is to do the opposite of 
what the great majority in the same county are doing, 
so far as the market is concerned. When everybody 
is clamoring to buy, it is a good plan to sell closely, 
if prices are high; and when others are trying to sell 
at low prices, then is the time to purchase. The past 
few years have staged some very interesting price 
fluctuations which seemed to have neither rhyme nor 
reason. 

In order to study the trend of the market and 
anticipate prospective demands and prices, one must 
secure reliable data concerning the supplies of cattle, 
not only at home, but abroad, and consider these in 
relation to the prospective demand. Are the people 
eating beef? Will they have the purchasing capacity 
for high-priced cuts? What substitutes will have a 
bearing on the demand for and price of beef? Will 
foreign markets have a surplus which will interfere 
with our product? What outlet have we for surplus 
beef? In what seasons will there be an undersupply 
or overplus of cattle? When should cattle be 
marketed? These and other questions should be gone 
into in estimating the market situation. Even after 
you have done your best to study the market end of 
the business, do not become too confident in your own 
interpretation, but watch what other careful cattle- 
men are doing, and secure all the ideas possible from 
commission companies, cattlemen, and market reports. 


Do Not Overstock 


No one factor has been so productive of hazards 
and failures in the cattle industry as overstocking the 


Before the ranges were overstocked, losses 
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were not so great as in recent years. A reserve of 
feed was available on the ranges, and the animals could 
drift to other areas where more feed was to be found. 
The crowding of the ranges has been going on for 
thirty years. As a result, the most palatable grasses 
have entirely disappeared from certain areas, and in 
very few places is the stand of grass so plentiful as 
formerly. Many worthless weeds and poisonous plants 
have made their appearance, and the ranges will not 
carry more than two-thirds the number of cattle they 
would in the early eighties. Understocking for a few 
years will greatly increase the value of almost all 
ranges. More cattle can be carried after the ranges 
have been allowed to improve, and with greater safety 
than at present. The animals will grow larger, be 
fatter, bring more money, live longer, raise more 
calves, and have a reserve of flesh to carry them 
through short periods of drought. A good method 
would be to keep only three-quarters of the number of 
animals that the range will carry in average years. 
If it should seem advisable to increase the number 
when ranges are unusually good, a few steers can be 
purchased to use the feed; but they should be sold 
before another season, so as to avoid any danger of 
overstocking. 
Breed Better Cattle 


Definite standards should be established for range 
cattle, and breeding operations should be conducted 
in such a way as to produce the sort that do best on the 
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ranges. The type will vary in different districts, but 
rustling qualities, fecundity, early maturity, large size, 
docility, and good beef-making qualities are highly 
-necessary in all range cattle. The small, late-to- 
mature, nervous Mexican cattle, with little outcome, 
should be improved by the use of good bulls. The 
aim should be to use one breed of registered bulls, and 
produce high grades of uniformity and superior ex- 
cellence for the ranges. The inferior animals of both 
sexes should be discarded. Cows which are wild, small, 
poor breeders, or which raise inferior calves, should 
be culled out of the herd. A careful record should be 
kept of each animal, and those that do not come up 
to standard in production should have their places 
taken by better stock. After a few generations of 
constructive breeding the outfit will establish a rep- 
utation for producing superior stock and will command 
a premium on the market. Its value will be in direct 
proportion to its outcome and actual usefulness. 
Buyers are becoming more discriminating every year. 
It costs only a little more to produce superior cattle, 
and the higher price that can be secured will more 
than compensate for the added expense of producing 
them. 
Eliminate Losses 


In every outfit there is a certain loss due to stray- 
ing, diseases, poisonous plants, and starvation. Dead 
animals yield no profit to the cattleman. They are a 
liability ; for range has been used which should have 
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been turned to account. The proper management of 
the stock and the range will greatly eliminate losses. 
Poisonous plants flourish on an overstocked range, 
and losses from this source are always highest where 
an insufficient supply of wholesome forage is available. 
All calves should be vaccinated against blackleg as 
systematically as they are branded, weaned, or 
marketed. The vaccine costs but a few cents per 
animal, and will protect the calves during their entire 
lives, if the proper kind is used. 

Predatory animals have also caused a great loss 
among cattle. The only permanent and constructive 
method of combating these marauders is to ex- 
terminate them. This work has made much progress 
during recent years, since the United States Bio- 
logical Survey inaugurated its campaign of systematic 
extermination. Larger funds and greater co-operation 
by the range states and stockmen will in time rid the 
country of coyotes, bears, wolves, and mountain lions. 

Better Management 

Cattlemen have been making a careful study of 
the range business in recent years and are evolving 
better methods of management. Already improved 
systems have been worked out and put into active 
operation by some of them. As yet, however, the 
great majority are operating in the hit-and-miss 
fashion which has survived from pioneer days. Cld 
methods of production will not make a success of the 
cow business today. New systems which will produce 
results must be used in the future. The greatest 


quantity of feed possible must be grown on the ranges. 


The ranges and animals are the capital stock on hand, 
and, to pay the best dividends, these agents must he 
utilized to the maximum of their capabilities. Not 
only must the range and the stock be the best that 
can be secured under the conditions, but their manage- 
ment must be such as to make it possible for each to 
function in the way that will leave the most secure 
and certain surplus over cost. 


Greater Co-operation 

Range cattlemen have long practiced co-operation 
among themselves in round-ups, branding calves, salt- 
ing, fencing, developing water, and marketing; but a 
broader and more thorough co-operative effort is 
needed in such matters as: 

.1. What sort of stock will the ranges produce 
to the best advantage, in view of local as well as out- 
side conditions? 

2. How many of the different sorts can be 
marketed ? 

3. Where is the best market for these cattle? 

4. How can the demand be supplied without pro- 
ducing a surplus? 

5. In the event of a surplus, how can they be 
kept from injuring the market for the rest of the 
cattle? 
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6. What is a fair price for range cattle of dif- 
ferent classes and grades? ; 

7. How can range cattle be placed in pastures, 
feed-lots, and slaughtering plants with the least 
shrinkage and expense? 

8. How can prospective purchasers be educated 
to use the animals? 

9. How can certain demands be stimulated for 
the kind of cattle produced in excess of prospective 
requirements ? 

10. How can the range-cattle business be placed 
on a more permanent and profitable basis? 

11. What special organization will be most ef- 
fective in perfecting thorough co-operation in the 
cattle business, to insure a fair and reasonable dis- 
tribution of the consumer’s dollar? 

12. How can range cattlemen best be educated and 
informed regarding the most up-to-date methods of 
production? 


A broad view of the situation can be secured by 
carefully reading the best general live-stock periodical 
that can be secured in America, besides a local paper 
covering conditions in the cattleman’s own state. In- 
ternational, national, and state problems of supply and 
demand, as well as methods of production, should be 
studied. A good, live, active association of the cattle- 
men can furnish many of these facts. Every cattle- 
man should join his own state association and assist 
in making it function as usefully as possible. If these 
problems of range production are ever solved, it 
must be through combined efforts. Almost all other 
branches of industry are organized. The time has 
passed when petty jealousies or narrow stubbornness 
could keep the stockmen from organization. It is a 
matter now of organizing or quitting the business. 

To succeed in the range-cattle business, a man 
must be prepared for any emergency which may arise. 
The closest attention to local details and market con- 
ditions must be maintained. It is necessary to con- 
sider that light rainfall, storms, shortage of feed, and 
poor market demand for cattle may happen when 
least expected. After all the possible avenues of failure 
that can be thought of have been carefully guarded, 
there will yet be sufficient emergencies to keep the 
cowmen up on their toes and doing their level best to 
make the industry a success. Optimism must be tem- 
pered with the closest attention to every detail, hard 
work, and close study. 


What is said to be the world’s heavy-weight bullock cham- 
pion was exhibited at the Royal Show in Sydney, Australia, a 
short time ago. This animal, which was bred in New Zealand, 
is a six-year-old Hereford-Shorthorn cross and weighed 3,642 
pounds as he came off the grass. 


Congress seems to think our present marketing system is all 


‘right except in a few spots. Similarly a punctured tire is gen- 


erally perfectly round except at the bottom.—Minneapolis Non- 
Partizan Leader. 
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The Packer Bill 


HE SIGNATURE OF THE PRESIDENT on 
T Asust 15 to the bill officially known as H. R. 
6320 places among the statutes of the United 
States an act to the framing of which much labor 
has been devoted and around whose subject-matter 
much controversial ink and oratory have been spilt. 

It will be remembered that the long struggle to 
secure a law regulatory of the packers, stock-yards, 
and market agencies had shortly before the close of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress achieved its first legislative 
success in the passage by the Senate of the Gronna 
bill. This was the Senate committee’s measure, and 
was a product of the fusion of the two bills introduced 
by Senators Kendrick and Kenyon. It had been drawn 
after prolonged hearings, during which all interests 
affected had been given ample opportunity to present 
their views. It was a constructive measure, and one 
that bore the impress of statesmanlike thinking. 
While that bill was being prepared in the Senate the 
House Committee on Agriculture was at work on a 
bill of its own. But the approaching expiration of that 
Congress blocked its passage beyond the committee 
stage. It was, however, the House which first took 
action in the Sixty-seventh Congress. Further hear- 
ings were held by the committee,.and these resulted 
in a bill which was presented to the House and passed 
by a large majority on June 2. 

On its reaching the Senate, the bill was referred in 
the ordinary course to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. That committee promptly reported the 
House bill back to the Senate with one amendment— 
the substitution for the House bill of the bill as passed 
by the Senate at the last session, with a single modi- 
fication. The one modification was the elimination of 
the live-stock commission of three members, and the 
provision, in lieu thereof, of a single live-stock com- 
missioner. The substitution of the Senate committee 
bill for the House bill did not find favor with a majority 
of the Senate, and the amendment was negatived by 
a vote of 37 to 34. It then became the task of the 
Senate protagonists of effective legislation to amend 
the House bill. For this bill that had come from the 
House was in truth a pale and anemic measure. It 
thundered not at all, but cooed as gently as a sucking 
dove. It was openly charged by Senator La Follette 
that it was a packers’ bill, and that several of the 
emendations to the Haugen bill of the last session 
which had been incorporated in the new bill had been 
written by the packers’ attorneys. That valiant trium- 
virate, Senators Norris, Kenyon, and Kendrick, did all 
that men could do in the Senate debate. Among the 
amendments which they succeeded in attaching to the 
House bill were a provision for divesting the packers 
from the ownership of stock-yards ; a provision requir- 





ing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and dis- 
tribute live-stock and market statistics and other 
information ;.a provision requiring the packers to keep 
records and make reports of their business, verified 
under oath; a provision empowering the secretary to 
prescribe uniform systems of accounts and records; 
a provision authorizing the secretary to call on the 
Federal Trade Commission for investigation and re- 
port; and a provision permitting the secretary to 
“make such rules, regulations, and orders as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the act.” This 
last was a highly important point, since the House bill 
made no allowance whatever for administrative lati- 
tude. Only the last two amendments of those men- 
tioned prevailed in conference. The more important 
of the other amendments agreed to by the Senate were 
rejected by the conference committee; and the bill 
was returned to the Senate, and passed by that body, 
with few changes from the form in which it had orig- 
inally come from the House. 


What the Bill Contains 


The bill differs primarily from the Gronna bill in 
that it does not create a live-stock commission, but 
places such powers as it defines in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Packers.—It is made unlawful for the packers “to 
engage in any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or 
deceptive practice or device in commerce ;” to discrim- 
inate in commerce in favor of or against any person 
or locality; to apportion among themselves in buying 
or selling “where such apportionment has the effect 
of restraining . . . or creating a monopoly in com- 
merce ;” to manipulate or control prices, or to create 
a monopoly in buying or selling; to combine with 
others to apportion territory, or for the doing of any 
of the above forbidden acts. 

Although these things are made unlawful, the 
packers cannot be penalized for doing them—at least 
not for the first occasion of each class of offense. The 
procedure is as follows: The secretary may, on his 
own initiative or on information, cause a complaint to 
be served upon the packer, reciting the charges. A 
hearing shall be held thereon after a period of not less 
than thirty days. If the hearing results unfavorably 
to the packer, the secretary shall order the packer to 
discontinue the unlawful practice. Within thirty days 
after the making of such an order the packer may file 
an appeal in the United States circuit court of appeals. 
Thereupon the secretary is required to file a transcript 
of the record, including all evidence in the former 
hearing. After this is done, the court of appeals may, 
if it sees fit, temporarily enjoin the packer from con- 
tinuing the unlawful act which has been the cause of 
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the proceeding, and which the packer has not up to 
this time been obliged to discontinue. If the court of 
appeals does not cause the case to be reopened for the 
taking of additional evidence, it may approve, modify, 
or set aside the order of the secretary. If it should 
affirm the order, the packer may then appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on certiorari. 

' The penalty provided by the bill is a fine of not less 
than $500 nor more than $10,000, or imprisonment for 
not less than six months nor more than five years, or 
both. This penalty is applicable on conviction of 
having disobeyed the order of the secretary or of the 
last appellate court to which the case has been taken. 

Stock-Yards, Commission Men, Traders.—All com- 
mercial stock-yards come within the act. There is a 
minimum limit of area below which yards are excluded, 
but this is so small that it need not be considered. 
While the “commerce” dealt with necessarily means 
interstate commerce, the bill is so worded that, if any 
product resulting from the slaughter of animals (hides, 
for instance) is shipped interstate, the purchase and 
sale of such animals are considered to be transactions 
in interstate commerce. 

All stock-yard owners and commission men must 
register with the secretary, and file schedules of rates 
and charges. Unjust, unreasonable, or discriminatory 
charges, rates, practices, and regulations on the part 
of stock-yard owners, commission men, or dealers are 
declared to be unlawful. The secretary may, “after full 
hearing,” either on complaint or on his own initiative, 
declare existing or prospective rates or regulations 
to be unreasonable, and may prescribe rates and prac- 
tices to be adopted. The distribution to the customers 
by co-operative commission companies of surplus earn- 
ings on a basis of patronage is expressly sanctioned. 

Penalty for violation of the law or of the orders of 
the secretary is by fine up to $500 for each offense. In 
certain cases of violation the fine is fixed at $500. The 
collection of fines and other orders of the secretary_are 
enforceable in the United States district courts. 

The bill contains no provision requiring the packers 
to dispose of their stock-yard holdings. The exclusion 
of the amendment on that subject must have been 
agreed to by the Senate conferees with extreme reluct- 
ance. The report of the House managers of the con- 
ference committee says: “The matter is now dealt 
with more effectively by the consent decree, as it 
relates to the large packing concerns.” It follows that 
any packer other than the Big Five may own a stock- 
yard and operate it in connection with his packing- 
house. 

The bill carries no appropriation. Presumably 
the expenses entailed in its administration must be 
defrayed from the funds at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Such expenses will not neces- 
sarily be inconsiderable, since hearings may conceiv- 
ably be held at any one or all of seventy markets. 


The result of the conference must have been highly 
gratifying to the House managers, and a flash of 
humor in the final paragraph of their report perhaps 
reflects the cheerful temper in which they brought 
their labors to a close. The Senate had tacked an 
amendment on to the bill for the purpose of excluding 
from its provisions the farmer who slaughters an 
animal of which the hide may be shipped interstate, 
or who drives and sells his own cattle on a stock-yard 
market. The House managers comment: 


Amendment No. 20: This amendment provides that none of 
the provisions of the act shall be construed to include or be bind- 
ing upon a person whose chief business is the raising of live stock 
or agricultural products, thus apparently excluding the farmer 
from the benefits afforded him by the act; and the Senate recedes. 


The bill passed the House on August 9 without a 
record vote. 


AUGUST CROP FORECAST 


DVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS during July caused a 

loss in estimated yields of practically every crop in the 
United States, compared with the prospect a month ago, accord- 
ing to the forecast published by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates on August 9. Wheat showed a drop of 52,000,000 
bushels from the previous estimate; corn, of 91,000,000 bushels; 
oats, of 192,000,000 bushels; and potatoes, of 61,000,000 bushels. 
Preliminary yield estimates and condition (on the basis of a 


maximum of 100) on August 1 were given as below for the prin- 
cipal crops: 


Estimated Per Cent 
Yield of Maximum 

Winter wheat (bu.)..........000002..... 544,000,000 =... 
Spring wheat (bu.).............0000... 213,000,000 66.6 
Al wheat (Gi) 22.2200 757,000,000... 
RO: CMM isnt ccse ekesgs edged 3,032,000,000 84.3 
Sets UG) Ee a DES 1,137,000,000 64.5 
NY NBC) 65 ot aed eo 171,000,000 71.4 
MEO CO Scieceteeticereren eta. 64,300,000 —...... 
Buckwheat ((bu_)) 0.28: 13,000,000 87.2 
White potatoes (bu.).................... 316,000,000 65.8 
Sweet potatoes (bu.).................... 114,000,000 84.5 
Pobeees Cibery Fe ee 889,000,000 66.6 
WS CID eh Re a eke 81,900,000 70.0 
BRNO MUNG). mccoctec oonettin occ seonctowiones 33,500,000 86.5 
Peay, tame (tenes) 3. ict! 81,600,000 82.5 
Bags WH: Chen) oc ea 15,500,000. 3 
Sugar beets (tons)........................ 8,000,000 89.9 
Grain sorghums (bu.)................ 130,000,000 —..... 


UNITED STATES GRAIN GROWERS READY FOR 
BUSINESS 


HE FIRST CARLOAD OF WHEAT consigned to the United 

States Grain Growers, Inc., left Fairmount, North Dakota, 
on August 3. It was shipped to Zone Agency No. 2, St. Paul 
Equity Co-operative Exchange Terminal, through which the 
National Sales Agency is doing business. The growers will at 
once receive 75 per cent of the market value of the grain, the 
rest to be paid at the end of the season when the pool of which 
the shipment was a part is closed out. 


About 4,000 growers, 101 local elevators and associations, 
and 80 equity elevators have so far signed contracts with the 
corporation in North Dakota, which leads all other states in 
membership in the National Sales Agency. 
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REGULATING MARKET SHIPMENTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


S REGULATION of the marketward movement of cattle 

possible? Skeptics will naturally be numerous. “It can’t 
be did,” will be the prompt verdict of the majority. But people 
can be found who take the opposite view, and they are neither 
uninitiated nor inexperienced. Among them is “Tim” Ingwersen, 
who for over a quarter of a century rode the cattle alleys of the 
markets of this country as a buyer. Retired from that sphere, 
Ingwersen is still in close touch with the trade, is an undoubted 
authority, and has been consulted by the Committee of Fifteen in 
its exhaustive investigations of this matter. 


“During the past five years I have attended many live-stock 
conventions,” said Ingwersen, “and I have also participated in 
conferences between producers, packers, and commission men. At 
these gatherings I have heard no little criticism of the existing 
market system. There has been a disposition to pass the buck, 
so to speak, each element endeavoring to place responsibility for 
whatever may be unsatisfactory on the other fellow. Producers 
have invariably assumed that no responsibility rested on them. 
Much criticism has been indulged in, but constructive ideas have 
been few. We will admit that the present system of grazing, 
feeding, and marketing live stock is not so satisfactory, either 
to producers or to packers, as both would naturally desire. 


“During the past five years I have given the matter much 
thought and study, with a view of suggesting some plan that 
could be worked out with practical advantage to cattle-raisers 
and producers of the United States, so that results would be 
more remunerative for the money and energy expended. As a 
result, I have several suggestions to make. 


“First, allocate the months of September, October, and 
November to the marketing of cattle from western ranges, and 
the pastures of Kansas, Kentucky, Virginia, and other grazing 
sections, with certain exceptions, eliminating the marketing of 
short-fed cattle during these months. Most of the short-fed cattle 
marketed during the range season find scant demand, because 
there is not enough difference between good westerns and short- 
feds. Therefore it must be obvious that short-feds should be 
avoided during the range season, as they cannot compete with 
grassers in an economic sense, their presence at the market 
merely causing gluts, and frequently precipitating such periods 
of price demoralization as arouse criticism and dissatisfaction 
among producers. 


“Second, market the bulk of the corn-fed cattle during other 
months than September, October, and November, which would 
necessitate planning by Corn Belt feeders. 


“Third, a better arrangement of feed-lots. If a farmer 
handles 160 head of cattle each year, let him arrange his feed-lot 
to accommodate sixty, dividing it into three single-load lots. For 
example: September he should put twenty cattle into Feed-Lot 
No. 1; October, twenty into No. 2; and November, twenty into 
No. 3. In the course of events he would ship the contents of 
No. 1 during December, of No. 2 during January, and of No. 3 
during February. He would refill No. 1 when emptied in Decem- 
ber, No. 2 in January, and No. 3 in February; continuing this 
process during the nine-month period for marketing corn-fed 
cattle. 


“The next question will logically be as to what will be 
accomplished. By marketing in this manner, the farmer will 
strike a fair average for his fat cattle. By shipping cattle after 
a ninety-day feed, he does not oversupply the market with fat, 
heavy bullocks, thereby avoiding a price-breaking condition, which 
is distinctly to the disadvantage of the farmer and is satisfactory 
to none of the interested elements. 








“TI believe this method of feeding and marketing cattle would 
do more toward stabilizing receipts and values of live stock than 
any plan heretofore proposed. It should not be difficult to bring 
feeders to an understanding of the necessity for eliminating the 
haphazard method now in vogue, and I am confident this plan 
deserves a fair trial. , 


“My fourth suggestion is to use Corn Belt pastures for graz- 
ing qualitied stockers, something after the following manner: 
If a farmer desires to graze sixty head of stockers during the 
summer, he should take the twenty best cattle on September 1 
and put them into Feed-Lot No. 1, thereby relieving his pasture 
at a time when grass usually fails, giving the remaining forty 
a better chance. On October 1 he should put the next twenty into 
Feed-Lot No. 2, further relieving the pasture; and on November 1 
he should put the last twenty into Feed-Lot No. 3. Whenever 
he ships a car of fat cattle to market he should replace them 
with another in the preparation stage. By this plan those making 
a business of feeding cattle would be turning out one load of fat 
bullocks each of the nine months allocated to the Corn Belt 
feeder. 


“Assuming that the plan could be carried out, it would mean 
that the Corn Belt feeder, if he avoids marketing during the 
western season (September, October, and November), would have 
to arrange his feeding accordingly; therefore he would have no 
eattle in his feed-lots during June, July, or August, nor would 
he buy feeders during that period. His feed-lots would be empty 
on September 1; consequently, unless he grazed stockers, as sug- 
gested, for the purpose of filling his own feed-lots, he would be 
on the market for thin cattle during the western season, when 
his purchasing power would be beneficial in cleaning up the sur- 
plus of grassers that go to market at that period. By purchasing 
a stated number of cattle each month, he would aid in stabilizing 
the market. 


“This plan ignores the man who feeds one or two loads 
annually ; but, if the operations of the shipper on a large scale— 
160 head or more—could be regulated, I believe the two-load 
feeders would not constitute a disturbing element at the market. 


“The object of these suggestions is to aid in market stabiliza- 
tion, and, obviously, it will be necessary to get at the root of the 
evil. I am not contending that the market should be kept bare 
of choice, corn-fed cattle during October, November, and Decem- 
ber, as there is always a demand for choice yearlings and a few 
prime, corn-fed bullocks during the western season; but they 
are not wanted in any considerable numbers, and their market 
position would be materially improved by eliminating short-feds 
at that period. 


“I do not advise feeders to handle one kind of cattle. In 
shipping out each month’s quota, they should replace them by 
taking whatever grade of thin cattle is selling lowest, quality 
considered. 

“No cattle-feeders should be misled by high sales of a few 
loads of prime, corn-fed cattle at any time, as demand is limited. 
The only reason for such outstanding prices at intervals is 
searcity. There is at all times a demand for a few choice cattle, 
but when that number is exceeded the premium disappears. 


“If I were actively engaged in cattle-feeding, I would operate 
along the lines of the plan I have suggested, and it would not 
be an expensive proposition for some really good cattle-feeder to 
give it a try-out, with a view to ascertaining if it is not possible 
to strike a good average price on fat cattle, and also buy feeders 
more advantageously.” . 


“Tim” Ingwersen’s reputation entitles what he has to say on 
any subject connected with the cattle industry to consideration. 


“T think THE PRODUCER is one of the best stock papers I have 
ever read.”— J. L. JoRDAN, Underwood, Wyo. 
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BREEDING OF IMPROVED LIVE STOCK 


Pro THE REPORT presented by the Committee on Im- 
proved Live-Stock Breeding of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, of which Murdo Mackenzie is chairman, at the 
annual convention of the institute at Chicago on August 9, we 
quote the following interesting extract: 


“The Committee on Improved Live-Stock Breeding of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers was appointed to investi- 
gate the present condition of the breeding of live stock, in order 
to ascertain the reason for the change in the type and character 
of the animals coming to market. In making the appointment, 
the president of the institute gave strict instructions to under- 
take as thorough a study as possible, in the limited time at the 
disposal of the committee, of each class of live stock coming 
from the different sections of the country. The committee was 
organized about ten weeks ago, and the field has been so broad 
that the present report can be considered indicative only of the 
problems to be faced and the work to be done. It was de- 
termined as a committee policy that there should be a strict 
impartiality between different kinds and breeds of live stock. 


“The first results of the investigation have shown that the 
breeding of beef cattle requires more attention, on the basis of 
its present condition, than does the breeding of hogs or sheep. 
The chairman of the committee spent considerable time on the 
Chicago market, observing the character of the cattle with 
reference to type and breeding, and found that the cattle of the 
Corn Belt states are deteriorating markedly as compared with 
those shipped from that section a decade or two ago. After 
consultation with various shippers, feeders, salesmen, and 
buyers, he found that this condition was thoroughly recognized 
throughout the market, and that each year the situation was 
becoming worse. The cause of the deterioration is twofold: 
first, there is an increasing percentage of dairy blood in the 
cattle from this region; and, second, there.is a larger per- 
centage of animals the progeny of inferior sires. Further in- 
vestigation shows that the majority of the best-bred animals 
are produced west and south of the Missouri River, as a result 
of the widespread use of pure-bred sires on the range. The im- 
provement resulting from this practice has been shown year by 
year for the last quarter of a century, and has been so marked 
that the old-fashioned range animal has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Furthermore, reports from the southern states in- 
dicate that the character of cattle there has been improving 
annually from the same cause. 


“A recent press circular from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which treats of the Chicago market during 1920, shows 
that only one-half of 1 per cent of the steers coming on the 
market can be graded as prime, only 4 per cent as choice, 22 
per cent as good, 55 per cent as medium, 17 per cent as common, 
and 3% per cent as canners. It should be observed that the 
poorest class is seven times as numerous ‘as the prime, and 
that there is only 414 per cent of what the high-class consumptive 
trade would have considered as suitable for its needs twenty 
years ago. 

“When one considers the values paid to the producer, the 
situation is even more impressive. In 1920 steers of the prime 
and choice grades weighing about 1,000 pounds sold for about 
$150 per head. On this basis, steers of the same weight in the 
other grades sold as follows: good, $127.50; medium, $100.50; 
common, $79.50; and canners, $51. This makes a difference in 
net value between choice and good steers of -$22.50; between 
choice and medium, of $49.50; between choice and common, of 
$70.50; and between choice and canners, of $99. These differ- 
ences are based on the supposition that all weigh the same; 
but it is almost never true that canners will reach this weight, 
while common and medium steers will average 100 pounds or 
more short of this standard. In practice, therefore, the differ- 
ences in value per head demonstrated above were actually 
greater. 

“The reasons: for these differences in value are twofold: 
feeding and breeding. While it is possible that some individuals 
in the poorer classes could have been fed to a weight equaling 
the prime and choice cattle, in the majority of cases this could 
not have been done; or, if the same weight had been reached, 
it would have been secured at a higher cost, and the quality of 
the beef would have been far inferior to that of the prime and 
choice animals. The big difference, therefore, lay in the breed- 
ing, and it is the function of this committee to aid in improving 
the breeding of live stock so as to attain this quality. 


“In the Breeder’s Gazette of July 21 appears an article by 


R. A. Balch, of Spokane County, Washington, from which the 
“ lowing is quoted: 
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“ “Why use a pure-bred sire? Here is the answer: A differ- 
ence in selling price of $53.40 between two steers of the same 
age, out of the same kind of cows, which ran together on the 
range and were finished together in the feed-lot, due altogether 
to the difference between a pure-bred sire and a scrub sire... . 
The two steers were exhibited in Spokane during the Fifth 
Annual Live Stock Conference held last March. Both steers 
were calved in the spring of 1918, their dams being the same 
kind and quality of cows. They were put together in the fall 
of 1919, and fed together during the winter of 1919-20. They 
were turned into the same pasture in the spring of 1920, and put 
into the same feed-lot on December 1, 1920; they were then fed 
all the alfalfa hay they would eat until January 15, when about 
20 pounds of silage and 5 to 6 pounds of corn were added to their 
daily rations, until March 20, when they were shipped to Spokane 
for sale. After arriving in Spokane, it was decided that the two 
steers should be exhibited during. the live-stock conference, with 
the object of giving people a visual idea of the difference between 
a scrub and a prime beef steer. ... A sign was put up over the 
pen, giving the weight and sale price of each steer. The roan 
steer, sired by a pure-bred bull, weighed 1,410 pounds and sold 
for 8 cents per pound, or $112.80. The spotted steer, sired by a 
serub bull, weighed 990 pounds and sold for 6 cents per pound, 
or $59.40; the difference in the selling price of the two steers 
being $53.40.’ 

“4 similar result, demonstrated by carloads, was recently 
recorded on the Chicago market. An Illinois feeder shipped two 
carloads of steers which he had fed since weaning. One carload 
was bred by himself, the progeny of a pure-bred bull; the other 
was purchased in his immediate vicinity. Throughout the entire 
period from weaning the animals were fed and grazed together, 
and they were marketed on the same day. The load of his own 
breeding weighed 1,365 pounds, while the purchased load weighed 
938 pounds. The spread in price was 75 cents per cwt., while 
the total difference per head was $42.91—-a difference solely to 
be credited to the pure-bred sire. 


“A great many people lose sight of the great difference in 
the amount of gain between well-bred and poorly-bred cattle, and 
see only the small difference per ewt. in the selling price. In the 
foregoing instance the difference of 75 cents per cwt. seems small, 
but the difference of nearly $43 per head is a very sizable item 
in the feeder’s profit. Many feeders believe that they can make 
more money in handling scrub cattle than in handling well-bred 
cattle, because of the greater spread in price per cwt. between 
their cost as feeders and their selling price when fat. Such 
feeders lose sight of the fact that the man who bred the scrubs 
has to sell them at prices greatly below those of well-bred cattle. 
The feeder buying well-bred cattle on the market must meet 
packer competition as well as that of other feeders, but the 
feeder buying scrub cattle has the competition of only a few of 
his own kind. It is even more important that the producer and 
breeder of beef cattle make a profit than the feeder, since the 
producer is fundamental to the feeder’s operations. Unless the 
kind of cattle are produced that will meet the demands of the 
best trade, as evidenced by the price paid, it is only a matter of 
time until the beef industry completely disappears. During the 
war and the first year thereafter feed prices were so high, and 
the demand for cattle was so great, that many men permitted 
the abnormalities of four years to obscure the lessons of a century 
and a half: that is, the lessons that the best-bred cattle most 
nearly meet the trade demand year in and year out, that they 
convert feed most economically into beef, and that they are most 
closely related to a progressive agriculture. Such men decided 
that, because feed prices were out of line, it did not pay to expend 
large sums for the right kind of pure-bred sires and well-bred 
feeders. Such a conclusion was wholly illogical as the basis of 
a farming practice, and the temporary nature of the condition 
has already been demonstrated by the readjustment of prices of 
feeding stuffs, feeding cattle, and breeding cattle. 

“Much of the blame for this idea attaches to the breeders 
of pure-bred beef cattle. If more care had been taken in the past 
in the selection of young bulls to be sold as sires, many of the 
existing conditions would never have arisen. So many pure-bred 
animals. both male and female, of inferior individual merit have 
been sold to young or unsophisticated breeders that the general 
opinion of the registered animal is not so high as it should be. 
Numbers of calves which would not have been considered in the 
general run of herds have been sold for service on the strength 
of an attractive pedigree. It is not surprising that the run of 
eattlemen have referred to the pure-bred men as breeders of 
‘fancy’ cattle, or that they have made slighting remarks about 
the pedigree. If one-half of the pure-bred animals sold for farm 
or ranch purposes had been unsexed, public respect for the pure- 
bred would have been at a high point, and the values of pure- 
bred stock far above present levels. A case in point can be found 
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in the Clydesdale horses standing for public service in Scotland. 
Only a few over 300 such animals are registered for service, 
while thousands of colts eligible through pedigree are foaled 
each year. The selection is so rigid that prices of $5,000 to 
$15,000 per head are considered normal, while record prices of 
$35,000 to $47,500 have been paid. Of course, no one wants prices 
so high that the individual stockman cannot use a pure-bred sire, 
but, on the other hand, it is necessary that all of the weeds be 
culled from the pure-bred business. It is the belief of the com- 
mittee that such results could be obtained if a more rigid degree 
of selection on the part of breeders of pure-bred stock were 
practiced. 


“The situation in the breeding of sheep is not so serious, 
although much can be done in the way of increasing uniformity 
and in improving the natural flesh of the lambs and yearlings 
coming to market. The committee realizes that the pelt is such 
an important factor in the value of sheep that there must. always 
be a definite selection for wool qualities as well as mutton qual- 
ities, and it is well known that the final improvement in the direc- 
tion of wool is inimical to final improvement in the development 
of the mutton character, and vice versa. It is the belief of the 
committee that the type of sires used by each individual sheep- 
man must be determined by his immediate need for wool or 
mutton improvement, but in either case only well-bred sires of 
the proper type should be used. Possibly a greater problem than 
that of breeding in sheep is the problem of lamb-marketing. If 
more lambs were marketed at three to four months, with the milk 
fat still on them, the needs of the trade would be more nearly 
satisfied and the prices received by the producer would be more 
satisfactory. 

“The situation in hog-breeding is somewhat disorganized, due 
to a confusion of ideas as to the proper type to produce, but in 
general hog-breeders are more uniformly believers in the use of 
pure-bred sires than are the breeders of the other two classes of 
stock. The rise in the price of feeds during the last few years, 
and the consequent demand for a hog better adapted for the util- 
ization of farm roughages, have brought about the development 
of the so-called big-type hog. This hog seems to be well adapted 
to the purpose for which it was originally developed, but only in 
respect to its relatively low yield of lard does it seem adapted to 
the present-day pork trade, and there are members of the insti- 
tute who may differ in opinion as to whether this is an advantage 
or a disadvantage. It does seem possible to encourage the pro- 
duction of the type of butcher hog which has been found most 
nearly to meet packer needs; hence the work of the committee 
has been directed along these lines. 

“It would seem that packer hog-buyers can do a great deal 
to encourage the production of the proper type of hog by paying 
a little more attention to uniformity within the loads that they 
buy. It is thoroughly laudable to set as a standard of efficiency 
the buying of a proper average weight at a proper price, but it 
is possible to obtain these averages by the purchase of extremely 
light hogs to counterbalance extremely heavy hogs, or to pur- 
chase hogs all of which run very close to the average. While at 
the end of the day it may make little difference to the provision 
or curing department as to which way the purchases have been 
made, it does make much difference to the man from whom the 
animals are bought. If in buying it is possible to say that a cer- 
tain load brought a good price because it was uniform as well as 
having the right average weight, it encourages the producer to 
use sires that will uniformly produce the right kind. If, how- 
ever, a fair price is paid for mixed hogs because they happen to 
average approximately the same, and because they will fit in with 
the rest of that day’s purchases, no lesson! is taught the producer 
as to what the packer’s needs are, and he is still in the dark as 
to the policy he should follow. The cattle- and sheep-buyers 
understand this policy quite thoroughly, but the practice of sell- 
ing hogs in the form of cuts has obscured the matter in the mind 
of the average hog-buyer. A little attention to this, and a Tittle 
commendation for uniform breeding and type, will go a long way 
toward clarifying the packer relationship with the hog-producer.” 


In order to focus attention on this matter of breeding, the 
committee will offer cups and ribbons for the best-bred loads of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs at the International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago, the American Royal Live Stock Show at Kansas City, 
the National Western Live Stock Show at Denver, and the South- 
west Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth. 


How long will a cow live is answered in part by Old Grannie, 
a Scotch cow of the Aberdeen-Angus breed. She was the first 
cow in the herd-book, lived to be nearly thirty-six years old, and 
dropped twenty-five calves——Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CORN-BELT FEEDER PLAYS A WAITING GAME 


J. E. P. 


Raxcecarrre TRADE did not start auspiciously this year. 
What happened might have been expected, in view of the 
attenuated financial condition of the Corn Belt feeder, and his 
consequent inability to buy light cattle. A general drought all 
over the corn-growing states burned pastures, and there was a 
general disposition to wait even among those with sufficient funds 
to finance cattle purchases. The first Montana and South Dakota 
cattle reached Chicago early in August, selling at $6 to $7.75, with 
a few odd head at $9 to $9.25. At Omaha the market for north- 
western grassers opened on a $5.75 to $6.50 basis, with plain, 
thin cattle at $4.50 to $5.25, and good, fat cattle at $7.50 to $8.50. 
Had feeders been in a position or mood to take the thin and near- 
beef delegation, a much more satisfactory condition would have 
existed. As it was, a lot of stuff deficient in both quality and 
condition had to go to the beef-house, where it was not needed, 
as Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa were engaged in dumping a 
lot of grassers much on the same order at the same moment. 


Northwestern pastures had been advertised as luxuriant and 
cattle well on the way to show-yard condition; but early arrivals 
were an emphatic contradiction of this forecast, few of them 
being in actual beef condition. Possibly they were gathered in 
response to financial necessity, but the reception they got should 
furnish admonition to the western cattleman not to put such 
stock on the cars, if he has the least notion of getting anything 
like intrinsic value, as, under present conditions, the market does 
not need and cannot absorb them, except on a bargain basis. 

The situation in the Corn Belt is peculiar. Interest in cattle 
is by no means lacking, as indicated by persistent inquiry, both 
from individuals and from banks, for money wherewith to pur- 
chase cattle. Pastures may be short, but fall rain will revive 
grass, and, regardless of what the weather may do, corn will be 
both abundant and cheap. As the entire crop is well out of the 
way of frost, feeders feel under no necessity to buy steers for the 
purpose of salvaging damaged grain that would otherwise go to 
waste; consequently they are taking things leisurely, on the 
theory that the western cattle-raiser will be under the necessity 
of liquidating, and that the September and October run will 
afford opportunities for easy picking in the stocker alleys. 

Everybody in the Corn Belt is not broke, but there are 
stacks of frozen credit, and, especially in Iowa, many banks are 
so far above their basic line at the federal reserve bank that they 
make no concealment of their inability to finance feeders. Those 
who have money are not disposed to part with it without mature 
consideration. They are talking “five-cent feeders,” and with 
that expectancy are in much the same mood as the small boy 
who, when sent for sour milk, said, when told by the vender that 
he had only the sweet variety: “I'll wait till it sours.” 

When this attitude will change, and what will change it, is 
anybody’s guess. If the expected September run of thin western 
cattle does not materialize, a break in the ranks of reluctant 
feeders will be inevitable, as they must have cattle. A series 
of week-end trips through the best cattle-feeding sections of 
Iowa and Illinois convinces the writer that not in many years 
has the available supply of commercial cattle been so small. 
The Canadian stocker delegation will be practically excluded 
from the American market this year, by what amounts to a 
prohibitive tariff; and the fact must not be overlooked that in 
1920 Canada sent 307,282 cattle to our markets, the previous 
year 489,690, and in 1919, 356,834, which in the aggregate is 
“some cattle.” Pennsylvania will need stockers later on, and 


any assumption that the enormous feeding area east and south 
of Chicago intends to go out of the beef-making game is obviously 
absurd. Possibly one reason why many farmers are unable to 
buy thin cattle at present is the partial failure of the oats crop, 
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on which they depended to thaw frozen credits or put them in 
possession of a little ready money. 


Agitation for lower rail rates, and rumor of its possibility, 
keep eastern feeders out of the market. A Maryland man, look- 
ing over the Chicago market the other day, said: “A cut in rail 
rates is inevitable, and the best policy the feeder can adopt is to 
hold off. If railroad managers can be made to realize that 
present rates are killing the traffic, they will be more likely to 
come off the perch on which they are roosting. From my view- 
point, the worst thing we could do right now is to put cattle on 
the rails, as it would convince the railroad people that things are 
going their way.” 

An Iowa banker who usually feeds several hundred cattle 
put it this way: “For two years past the Corn Belt feeder has 
stood the gaff.. He went to market, bought western cattle, crossed 
them on his corn crop, and in many instances did not get enough 
back, when his fat cattle went to market, to reimburse him for 
his stocker bill. The western man howled when we bought his 
cattle. When the time came for us to step up and take our 
medicine, he realized that he got off well. As a result of this 
depreciation, deflation, or whatever may be the logical term, we 
are at the end of our resources, and, unless we can find at least 
some of our money where it was lost, the process of financial 
recuperation will be long drawn out. So far as I am concerned, 
I am on the waiting list, and, with the exception of a few men 
who have means, the same thing applies to most of the people in 
our neck of the woods. If the western man is under the neces- 
sity of throwing any considerable number of cattle overboard to 
meet maturing loans this season, feeders propose to get the bene- 
fit of it.” 


Thus it will be seen that range cattlemen have everything 
to gain by holding thin cattle off the market, provided it can 
possibly be done. Beef will doubtless take care of itself, as all 
the handwriting on the wall points to a paucity of corn-fed steers 
this side of the holidays. Consequently fat westerns will be 
needed for substitute purposes in the beef-cooler. It is the con- 
sensus of market opinion that when fat western cattle trade is 
established for the season the bulk of the run will move at a 
range of $8 to $8.50 per cwt. 


The lamentable phase of the situation (and that term is 
used advisedly) is that thousands of light cattle—natives and 
westerns—are going to the shambles that ordinarily would be 
sent back to the country for maturing purposes. It is hurting 
both the westerner, who is deprived of feeder competition, and 
the feeder, whose activities are suspended at a time when he 
should be converting coarse grains and roughage into beef. It 
means a bad corn market, if not beef scarcity when the trade 
runs into the inevitable period of shortage, especially if con- 
sumptive demand revives. 


NORTH PARK STOCKMEN DENOUNCE 
RETAILERS’ PROFITS 


At A MEETING of the North Park Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion held at Walden, Colo., on August 4, 1921, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted denouncing in vigorous terms the un- 
conscionable profiteering indulged in by retailers of meat prod- 
ucts, as well as hotel- and restaurant-keepers, and calling upon 
Congress to enact legislation to stop this evil. The resolution 
characterized the exclusion of the big packers from the retail 
trade as a great mistake, and pointed to the fact that in Oregon 
and Washington, where smaller packers operate retail shops, 
meat can be purchased from 25 to 40 per cent cheaper than in 
localities where such shops do not exist. It was held that 40 per 
cent would be a liberal gross profit for any retail meat dealer, 
and that, if the remaining 60 per cent of the profit exacted by 


him were divided between the producer and the consumer, the 
former would remain solvent and the latter would buy more 
meat, to the advantage of all concerned. 

Another resolution requested the Union Pacific and the Colo- 
rado, Wyoming & Eastern Railroads to lower their rates on live 
stock to and from North Park to the pre-war basis, and asked the 
former road to regulate its feed-yards so that the live-stock ship- 
per would receive fair treatment. 


SOUTHWESTERN CATTLEMEN MEET 


Gihgieasee from Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, con- 
stituting the executive committee of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Growers’ Association, met at Fort Worth on 
July 25. The Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation formed the 
chief topic of discussion. The fifty-million-dollar fund provided 
by the pool was held to be entirely inadequate for the needs of 
the industry. It was, however, believed that the situation in 
the Northwest, the fattening ground for many southern beef 
cattle, would be relieved, and to that extent the pool was indorsed. 
A resolution was also adopted demanding that the duty on hides 
be restored in the pending tariff bill. 


SHEEPMEN OPPOSE AD-VALOREM TARIFF 


N JULY 12, J. B. Wilson, vice-president and secretary of 

the National Sheep and Wool Bureau of America, appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington to protest against the 35 per cent 
ad-valorem limitation clause in the wool schedule of the pro- 
posed tariff. The schedule provides for a direct duty of 25 cents 
a pound on the clean content, but the wool-growers contend that, 
with the 35 per cent ad-valorem limitation clause on the lighter- 
shrinking wools, the actual protection would amount to only 
about 6 cents a grease pound. Mr. Wilson, in his brief before 
the committee, insisted that it was unfair to base the compen- 
satory duty of the textile manufacturers on 25 cents a pound, 
clean content, whereas, because of this 35 per cent ad-valorem 
limitation clause, the wool-grower would actually receive protec- 
tion of only 10 cents a pound, clean content, on the lighter-shrink- 
ing wools. According to Mr. Wilson, unless the 35 per cent 
limitation clause is struck out of the bili, and the truth-in-fabric 
bill immediately enacted into law, the existence of the sheep 
industry of the United States will be seriously endangered. 


THE CALENDAR 


August 26-27, 1921—Mid-Year Meeting of American National Live 
Stock Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


August 27-September 10, 1921—Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Can. 

September 5-10, 1921—Interstate Fair and Live Stock Show, 
Spokane, Wash. 

October 3-8, 1921—National Swine Show, Peoria, Ill. 

October 22-30, ee ere National Live Stock Show, San 

isco, . 

Oetober 27-November 2, 1921—Western Royal Live Stock Show, 
Spokane, Wash. 

November 5-12, 1921—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

— Es 1921—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

November 26-December 3, 1921—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Ill. 

January 3-7, 1922—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 


— 14-21, 1922—National Western Steck Show, Denver. 
0. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


URING THE CLOSING WEEK OF JULY there 
D was a pronounced relaxation of the monetary 
tension, marking the nearest return to normal 
conditions for many months. For more than a year 
interest on call funds has been very erratic, frequently 
ranging between 7 and 8 per cent, and for single days 
much higher. About the middle of July call funds on 
New York exchange were loaned and renewed at 514 
per cent, while at the end of the month such loans 
were made at 414 per cent for the first time since 
November 3, 1919. Outside of the exchange money 
rates were working even lower, and loans were report- 
ed to have been made down to 314 per cent. Time 
money broke from 6 per cent to about 514 per cent— 
the lowest since September 22, 1919. Commercial 
paper was easier with 61, to 614 per cent the prevail- 
ing rates, although exceptionally good collateral found 
ready takers at 6 per cent. Reports from the interior 
indicate that liquidation of farm products, particu- 
larly the new crop of wheat, has lessened the financial 
strain in rural sections. Money rates everywhere are 
tending toward a lower level. Federal reserve bank 
statements for several weeks past have disclosed a 
' gain in the ratio of reserves to deposits. Liberty 
Bonds are hardening at a slight advance, reflecting 
easier money. Federal reserve discounts ought soon 
to be reduced to 514 per cent. 

Bank clearings are still receding. The foreign- 
exchange market is quiet, with rates slightly lower. 
Prices for rails on the New York Stock Exchange reg- 
istered a small advance during the month on account 
of the better railroad earnings. Bonds are firm. Busi- 
ness failures in July were about double the number of 
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that month for the previous five years. Collections are 
very slow. Unemployment is still large. 

Pig-iron production in July was 864,555 tons—only 
one-fourth of the output in March, 1920, and the small- 
est monthly output since December, 1903. Iron and 
steel prices reached their peak in August, 1920; since 
then there has been a steady decline, reaching about 
50 per cent. During July the lowering of these prices 
was arrested, and with but few exceptions prices were 
steady at the decline noted. Manufactured iron and 
steel products have failed to follow the reduction in 
the price of the raw material and are still out of line. 
There is a growing belief that the low point in produc- 
tion in iron and steel has been touched. Improved 
prospects for adequate railroad financing point to a 
larger demand from that quarter, and to this can be 
added the appearance of increased foreign inquiries. 
There was a slight increase in copper and zine produc- 
tion, and prices are firm. 

Reports from the automobile trade are fairly cheer- 
ful. Lumber is quiet; many hardwood mills in the 
South are idle. Building is somewhat more active in 
some of the large centers. 

Retail trade in all channels is seriously hampere > 
by lack of buying power in the average consumer. 
Liquidation of goods at retail is progressing irregu- 
larly. On account of the light stocks in retailers’ 
hands, trade authorities anticipate a better fall de- 
mand for all textiles and wearing apparel. Condi- 
tions in the wool, cotton, and hide markets showed 
improvement during July. 

The government report on cotton indicates a pro- 
duction for this year of 8,200,000 bales—the smallest 
in twenty-six years. However, as there was a carry- 
over of 7,800,000 bales, the supply will be ample, based 
on last year’s estimated consumption of 10,500,000 
bales. Prices for raw cotton advanced 114 cents since 
this report. 

The bumper crop of wheat forecast by the early 
government reports has been reduced by each suc- 
ceeding month’s estimates, and on August 9 a crop 
of 757,000,000 bushels was indicated, or about 150,- 
000,000 bushels less than the spring guess. The oats 
crop estimated for 1921 is the smallest since 1914. 
The corn crop estimate is for above 3,000,000,000 
bushels, with a large carry-over. Prices for all cereals, 
particularly corn and oats, are much below cost of pro- 
duction. The marketing of the new wheat crop has 
been large, with the usual depressing effect on prices. 
Stocks of corn and oats in sight and on farms are 
liberal. 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on the wholesale 
prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, 
for the week ending August 6 was $3.07, compared 

with $3.02 for the week ending July 31, and $4.53 for 
the week ending August 5, 1920. These commodities 
held the strength shown in June, and added consider- 
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able to it during July. For the second month prices 
advanced, and the rise is now 4 per cent above the 
bottom reached on June 1. Apparently the low point 
has been reached, and prices now show an ascending 
trend. 


LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION CHARGES 


IVE-STOCK SHIPPERS generally condemned 
L the advance in commission charges for the sale 
-of live stock made on August 1, 1920. This ad- 
vance came at a time when all stockmen were losing 
money, as they are today, and when the cost-of-living 
index showed a very marked decline from peak prices. 
Stockmen felt .that the time was most inopportune for 
placing another burden on them. 

To the protests from live-stock organizations and 
individuals the live-stock exchanges generally replied 
that nothing could be done toward a reduction until 
the annual meeting of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, to be held this summer; the only exception 
being the Denver exchange, which took independent 
action on April 25. The National Live Stock Exchange 
(composed of local exchanges at the different markets) 
met in annual session in June, and, after lengthy con- 
sideration, decided to leave the whole matter to the 
local exchanges for such action as might be considered 
advisable in each given case. 

The Denver exchange restored the old rates on 
July 1. The Omaha Live Stock Exchange has pub- 
lished a new scale of commission charges, effective 
July 11, which took off approximately: on cattle, about 
one-half of the advance of August, 1920; on hogs, one- 
fourth of that advance; on sheep in single-deck cars, 


one-third, and in double-deck cars, one-half. On the 


entire commission scale the reduction at Omaha 
amounts to slightly less than one-half of the advance 
made in August a year ago. 

The failure of the Omaha exchange to take off the 
entire advance will be a disappointment to many 
shippers to that market. However, even small favors 
will be welcomed by the sorely tried stockmen. It is 
claimed by the Omaha exchange officers that this re- 
duction will eliminate all the profits of many of the 
small firms operating at that market, and that the 
reduction was made before their expenses had been 
readjusted to that level. That is undoubtedly true. 
However, prices for live stock did not remain up until 
the stockman had retrenched his expenses. Un- 
fortunately, commission-house expenses have .a habit 
of keeping pace with the gross earnings, and it is 
doubtful whether, by reason of the last advance or the 
previous one, commission men are any better off than 
before. 

So far as we are advised, the exchanges at the 
other markets have not taken any definite action. It 
is reported that the question is still under consider- 
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ation. At some of the markets the majority of the 
commission men are opposed to making any concession 
in the present rates, claiming that the existing scale 
of charges is reasonable. As one stockman expressed 
it, they believe in getting all they can while the 
getting is good. 

In the August, 1920, issue of THE PRODUCER we dis- 
cussed at some length the various advances in live- 
stock commission charges during recent years, and 
pointed out that, in our belief, there were too many 
commission firms, and that the business could be 
handled much more satisfactorily, and at a greatly 
lessened expense, by fewer firms. That view seems to 
be conceded on all sides—the difficulty lies in putting 
it into practice. 

Live-stock exchanges and old-line commission com- 
panies are in the melting-pot, and some change in the 
present marketing agencies and methods seems in- 
evitable. The Farmers’ Union Commission has cut 
heavily into the business of the exchange members. 
The sheepmen of the West, after failure to secure what 
they regarded as adequate reductions in commission 
charges, have established the “Wool Growers’ Com- 
mission Company,” now in operation at the principal 
markets, on the scale of commission charges prevail- 
ing previous to the advance of last August. Other 
independent co-operative commission companies are 
being projected by different organizations. 

Thus on every side are the commission firms in the 
exchanges. confronted with a more formidable inde- 
pendent competition than they have ever had to meet 
in the past. Out of it all will come some reforms, and 
we hope substantial improvement in the service. 


WOOL RATES FROM PACIFIC COAST 


N EXAMINER of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
A mission is now conducting hearings through- 
out the West on the application of interested 
carriers for authority, under the fourth section of the 
law (the long- and short-haul provision), to publish a 
rate on baled wool from Portland and other Pacific 


.coast points to Boston and the eastern seaboard of 


$1.35, in lieu of the present rate of $1.6614, per hun- 
dred pounds. It is proposed also to make a rate on 
sacked wool 35 cents higher, or $1.70 per hundred 
pounds. This application was made in order to meet 
the ocean rate from Pacific coast terminals via the 
Panama Canal to the eastern seaboard of 90 cents on 
baled wool and $1.25 on wool in sacks. 

In section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act it is 
declared to— 


be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of like kind 
of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line or route in the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded in the longer distance ... ; 
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and it is further— 

Provided that, upon application to the commission, such common 
carrier may in special cases, after investigation, be authorized 
by the commission to charge less for a longer than for a shorter 
distance for the transportation of passengers or property; and 
the commission may from time to time prescribe the extent to 
which such designated: common carrier may be relieved from 
the operation of this section; but in exercising the authority 
conferred upon it in this proviso the commission shall not per- 
mit the establishment of any charge to or from the more distant 
point that is not reasonably compensatory for the service per- 
formed. 

The above constitutes the authority under which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to 
enable the rail carriers to meet ocean competition, has 
approved in many instances much lower ll-rail 
terminal rates between Pacific coast points and the 
eastern seaboard than are charged to and from inter- 
mediate territory. As wool is a commodity which can 
be transported by water, the carriers have been per- 
mitted in the past to publish such rates on wool as will 
measurably meet that competition while maintaining 
higher rates from the intermediate territory. 

It developed at the hearing that there is a large 
amount of wool stored in Portland, Oregon, and prob- 
ably at other Pacific coast terminals; and the carriers 
believed that, if they were permitted to put into effect 
a rate of $1.35 on baled wool, as against the ocean rate 
of 90 cents, per hundred pounds, they could secure for 
shipment to the eastern seaboard a goodly part of that 
traffic. They contended that the rate they applied for 
would meet the requirements of the law as to being 
“compensatory for the service performed,” and 
promised to submit data on that point at the final hear- 
ing, which has not yet been held. 


The approval by the commission of this application 
hinges on the compensatory character of the all-rail 
rates proposed. If the carriers cannot show that the 
rate applied for will yield at least the cost of the 
service, then the commission, under the law, must de- 
cline to authorize the rate. 

THE PRODUCER believes that the carriers will en- 
counter no difficulty in making a proper showing that 
the rate they have applied for is compensatory. In- 
deed, we are of the opinion that they could probably 
prove, if they desired, that even a lower rate than 
asked for would fully cover the actual cost of the 
service alone. Volume of traffic is a big factor in the 
cost of service. High railroad charges have stifled 
the movement of freight everywhere, seriously re- 
ducing the normal tonnage of the railroads, and conse- 
quently their earnings. With ocean lines enjoying the 
cream of all the tonnage they can handle, and motor 
trucks steadily encroaching on all short-haul traffic, it 
is high time that the carriers awoke to the necessity of 
making such freight rates as will insure to them a 
normal business, and permit the shippers to exist and 
prosper. 
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If the carriers can transport baled wool from the 
Facific coast through to Boston for $1.35 per hundred 
pounds, and not lose money by the transaction, how 
can they successfully defend rates on wool to Boston 
from intermediate territory in the intermountain 
region ranging from $3 to as high as $4.22 per hun- 
dred pounds? That is the point which the represen- 
tatives of the sheepmen at the various hearings are 
seeking to inject into the case. They want the com- 
mission also to order a reduction in the intermediate 
rates, if it permits the carriers to publish a lower rate 
from Pacific coast terminal points. 

In former years the carriers would not permit 
the use, on the direct movement, of the combination 
rate from, say, a point in Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, or 
Arizona to the Pacific coast terminal, plus the terminal 
rate from the coast to the seaboard. If that com- 
bination was used, the traffic must move to the Pacific 
coast terminal, and thence back partly over the same 
route to seaboard destination. This was done to dis- 
courage the use of terminal rates in combination with 
local rates, and to protect the integrity of the so- 
called intermediate rates. In recent years that absurd 
policy has been abandoned, and the carriers now per- 
mit the application of combination rates based on 
terminal rates for the movement direct from inter- 
mediate points. To make the application of com- 
bination rates clear, we will cite one instance: Under 
the western classification, wool is classified as fourth 
class. The fourth-class rate from Mountain Home, 
Idaho, to Portland is $1.30; adding this to the rate 
of $1.35 applied for from Portland to Boston makes 
a combination rate of $2.65. On wool in sacks the com- 
bination would figure $3 per hundred pounds, as con- 
trasted with the published rate from Mountain Home 
to Boston of $3.3314. If the application of the 
carriers in this case is granted, then the rate from 
Mountain Home to Boston, on the combination, on 
baled wool would be $2.65, and on wool in sacks $3, 
and the rate would apply on the direct movement. 
The nearer to the coast, the lower will be the com- 
bination rate, and the farther east you go, the higher 
becomes the combination rate, until a point is reached 
when the combination rate and the existing local rate 
correspond. East of that point the coast rates will 
have no effect on intermediate rates. Under this 
method of rate-making on the coast combination, a 
point in the middle of Oregon would enjoy a lower rate 
on wool to Boston than a point farther east in Idaho, 
and so on, until an equilibrium is established between 
the combination rates and the high intermediate rates. 
Thus it will be apparent that a zone of territory within 
400 to 600 miles of the Pacific coast would reap some 
benefit from the reduction in the terminal rate on 
wool, but east of the confines of that zone there would 
be no change in the existing intermediate rates to t.. 
eastern seaboard. 
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The maintenance of high intermediate rates 
throughout the intermountain region, as compared 
with low terminal charges between the two coasts, 
has been a cause of unending controversy before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The celebrated 
Spokane, Reno, and Salt Lake City cases were all 
bottomed on the claim of unreasonable disparity be- 
tween the coast terminal rates and the intermediate 
rates. As a result of these various contentions, there 
has been some lowering of the spread, particularly on 
highly competitive commodities, but generally the in- 
termediate rates are still seemingly unreasonable com- 
pared with the coast terminal rates. The opening of 
the Panama Canal brought another disturbing element 
into an already badly complicated rate question. As 
the situation presents itself today, the intermountain 
region is laboring under an unfair transportation 
burden, as distinguished from those localities favored 
with lake and ocean competition. 

The intermountain wool rates are all too high and 
should be reduced; but there is small hope of anything 
being done with them in the instant case. 


THE LIVE-STOCK RATE CASE 


N AUGUST 15 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
O mission rendered its decision in the general 
live-stock rate case, known as Docket No. 
12,146. According to the meager press dispatches 
from Washington, the commission found the existing 
live-stock rates not unjust and unreasonable from a 
transportation standpoint, but recommended to the 
carriers that they voluntarily publish a reduction of 
20 per cent on all live-stock rates in excess of 50 cents 
per hundred pounds, to be effective on not less than 
five days’ notice. If the carriers accept this recom- 
mendation, as seems likely, it will mean a reduction 
of 20 per cent on all long-distance live-stock rates of 


the West. In making these reductions, carriers will 


undoubtedly observe the present parity between 
markets; which means that, if a live-stock rate to any 
one market is reduced, a corresponding change will be 
made to all other competitive markets. Full infor- 
mation relative to this decision and the action of the 
carriers thereunder will be published in our September 
issue. 


THE QUESTION OF GRAZING FEES 


N OUR LAST ISSUE we made mention of the action 
taken by various stock-growers’ organizations in 
urging remission of grazing fees on national forests 

for the current year. Advices from Washington in- 
dicate that this course is not likely to be adopted. 
Both the Secretary of Agriculture and officials of the 
Forest Service, while entertaining the fullest sympathy 


for the western stockman in the present crisis, have 
expressed doubts as to the feasibility of such a step. 
Not only, it is pointed out, have about one-fifth of 
the permittees already paid their fees, which would 
have to be refunded in case of cancellation, but, if 
grazing fees were rescinded, lumbermen operating on 
national forests could with equal justice demand that 
they be given their timber free of charge. Further- 
more, Congress, hard put to for funds to run the 
nation’s affairs, would be exceeding loath to renounce 
this source of revenue, amounting to two and a half 
million dollars. 

Under these circumstances, a further postpone- 
ment of payments has seemed the most that could be 
hoped for. This, however, may now be regarded as 
practically assured. A bill extending the date until 
December 1 has been introduced by Senator Phipps, 
of Colorado. It has the support of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service, and no opposition 
is anticipated from any quarter. Favorable action by 
Congress is expected before September 1, when the 
present time limit expires. 

Half a biscuit is better than none at all. By De- 
cember 1 most stockmen will have disposed of their 
surplus animals, and will then be in better position to 
meet their obligations. 


STOCK GROWERS’ FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION IN ACTION 


HE NEW FIFTY-MILLION-DOLLAR POOL, 
T known as the Stock Growers’ Finance Corpora- 

tion, commenced receiving applications for loans 
on July 12. Up to the close of July 30 it had accepted 
and discounted $4,591,727.35 of live-stock paper. Dur- 
ing the ensuing week discounts arranged for amounted 
to $751,754.07, bringing the total, till August 5, up 
to $5,343,481.40. 

This is a most gratifying showing for the new cor- 
poration. Of the loans made, stockmen in Texas have 
so far received the largest percentage, but the last 
week’s discount sheet demonstrates that many other 
states are extensively using the new agency. Paper 
covering live-stock loans has been received and dis- 
counted from practically all states west of the Missouri 
River. 

As we understand the policy of the new organiza- 
tion, loans on breeding animals are to be given prefer- 
ence. It is, however, evident from the character of 
some of the discounts that paper on other classes of 
stock has been accepted. The limit of the operations 
of the corporation will be $50,000,000. After that 
amount of discounts has been reached no further loans 
will be made. Loans are not made direct, but must 
be presented through banks or live-stock companies. 
The date of maturity must not exceed six months; 
but, if found satisfactory, loans may be extended or 
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renewed for succeeding periods of six months, though 
not to exceed a total of thirty months. 


The subscription to the pool to date amounts to 
$47,000,000, but only the first call for 5 per cent has 
been made so far, and the pool has been operating tem- 
porarily on borrowed capital. 


In addition to the officers of the corporation who 
are located in Chicago, there have been elected a num- 
ber of directors in different districts, to serve in con- 
nection with advisory boards in such districts. For 
the West the following directors have been named: 


Denver, Colo.—J. C. Mitchell, president Denver National Bank. 

Portland, Ore—W. L. T. ‘Thompson, vice-president First 
National Bank. 

St. Paul, Minn.—R. C. Lilly, president Merchants’ National Bank. 

Kansas City, MoE. F. Swinney, president First National Bank. 

Omaha, Neb.—Ford E. Hovey, president Omaha National Bank. 

St. Louis, Mo.—W. W. Smith, vice-president First National Bank. 


New York and eastern bankers subscribed one- 
half of the $50,000,000 capital of the Stock Growers’ 
Finance Corporation. The balance was to be taken by 
Chicago and other western banking institutions, and 
the quota for each section was allocated among the 
various financial centers. A full list of the subscribers 
to the pool has not been published, but we are informed 
that most of the cities have met their quota. A few, 
however, are still lagging behind. Denver was asked 
to subscribe $500,000, but to date has responded with 
only $165,000, divided among the following banks of 
that city: 





Bemvrer National Bank. si6 0232 ccn nn $100,000 
United States National Bank............................ 25,000 
Hamilton National Bank...............00...2.0........00-+ 20,000 
American Bank and Trust Company.............. 20,000 

RRR 838k ei ee ae $165,000 


It was confidently expected that the First National 
Bank, the Colorado National Bank, and some of the 
other banks in Denver would make up the balance; 
but, for various reasons, they have failed to subscribe. 
It would, indeed, be unfortunate if western financial 
centers, which are the largest beneficiaries of the pool, 
should fail to co-operate fully with New York and 
Chicago banks in their praiseworthy and successful 
efforts to assist the stockmen of the West through 
the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation. It would be 
no hardship on any of the big banks of the West to 
“come through” with their full share. Their disin- 
clination to do so leaves a bad taste in the mouth. If 
for no other reason than pride or sentiment, the quota 
allocated to the West should be promptly and willingly 
subscribed. 


The success of the pool seems assured. Moreover, 
it will have a most salutary influence on live-stock 
credit in other channels. 
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MEXICO RETALIATES 


HE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO has placed an 
T import duty on cattle of $10, gold, per head, 
which practically equals the import duty levied 
by the United States in the emergency tariff. This 
has put a stop to the exportation of cattle to Mexico, 
either for killing or for breeding purposes. During 
the recent guerrilla warfare in Mexico the northern 
part of that country was largely depleted of cattle and 
sheep—so much so that during the past year there has 
been a regular business of shipping fat stock from the 
United States to the City of Mexico and other towns 
in the republic. Such cattle commanded a better price 
in Mexico than in this country. The imposition of this 
Mexican duty had the prompt effect of stopping at the 
border several trainloads of cattle destined for Mexico, 
as the duty more than absorbed any possible profit. 
Those who had cattle en route to or at the border at 
the time the duty went into effect were compelled to 
“pocket” a loss. 

The Mexican duty cut off temporarily a good out- 
let for fat stock and breeding animals from the South- 
west, and to that extent worked to the disadvantage 
of the stockmen in that section. Across the border 
the American cattle-owners and Mexican ranchmen 
who had fat stock were ahead, as the duty added 
about that amount to the value of those animals. On 
the other hand, those ranchmen in Mexico who-de- 
sired to import breeding stock were under a handicap 
by the amount of the duty. 

For years Mexico shipped her surplus cattle to 
this country, averaging several hundred thousand 
head annually. At the present time the situation is 
reversed; Mexico now wants some fat stock for 
slaughter purposes and needs breeding stock for re- 
stocking her ranges. When Mexico’s ranges have been 
restocked, that country will return to an export basis 
on cattle. 

Thus fcr the present stockmen in the Southwest 
are feeling the effect of the retaliation by Mexico. 
After that country is restocked, the situation will be 
different. The opposition to, or support of, a tariff 
system largely depends on whose ox is gored. 


ONLY EQUALS ARE WORTHY ALLIES 


N CORRESPONDENCE that has passed between 
[ the Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen 
and the Institute of American Meat Packers, the 
question of a basis for co-operation between packers 
and producers has once more been broached. In the 
opinion of Thomas E. Wilson, president of the insti- 
tute and chairman of the packers’ Committee to Con- 
fer with Live Stock Producers, such a basis can best 
be found in “a joint effort to offset some of the attacks 
which have been made on meat as such, to develop 
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comprehensive working information concerning the 
food value of meat, and to educate the public as to 
the value of meat in the diet—all of this with a view 
to increasing meat consumption.” A joint campaign 
with this end in view is suggested. Failing to secure 
the adherence of the Committee of Fifteen to this 
plan, the packers, Mr. Wilson states, intend to proceed 
on their own hook, through their recently created Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, and to seek the collaboration of 
individual live-stock organizations and other inter- 
ested agencies. 

With the part assigned to the packers in this 
program we have no desire to interfere. How they 
choose to spend their legitimate earnings is nobody 
else’s affair. We are ready to give due credit for any 
altruistic motive that may inspire them to share, not 
only expenses, but possible benefits, with producers. 
We wish them success in their efforts to enlist all the 
support obtainable. 

What we question is the wisdom of producers’ 
centering their energies on such an enterprise at the 
present time. In previous issues we have tried to 
make clear our position on this problem of stimulating 
meat-eating through propaganda. We are convinced 
that the argument proceeds from wrong premises ; that 
such a falling-off in meat consumption as has actually 
taken place is almost wholly due to economic causes, 
and can be effectively counteracted only by eliminating 
these causes; and that, therefore, results from such a 
campaign as is here proposed will prove disappointing 
—utterly incommensurate with the money and energy 
expended. 


But however that may be, it seems to us that there 
are nearer-lying and more urgent tasks at hand for the 
stock-raiser than experimenting with the reaction of 
the consumer’s palate and pocketbook to the publica- 
tion of nutrition tables. Would not whatever funds 
for an educational or any other kind of campaign the 
Committee of Fifteen, and stockmen’s organizations 
generally, may succeed in raising, in these days of 
financial stress, when the stockman’s dollar on its out- 
bound journey assumes the dimensions of a cartwheel, 
only on its return trip to shrink to the potency of the 
hole in the doughnut, be expended to far better pur- 
pose by strengthening their own defenses, before car- 
rying the war into the enemy’s camp or laboriously 
undertaking to demonstrate the obvious? 

What organization and co-operation can do the 
producer has learned, among other capable tutors, 
from the packer—sometimes to his dismay. Let him 
acknowledge his indebtedness through the flattery of 
imitation. By fortifying his own agencies, by holding 
up the arms of those who are fighting his battles, at 
Washington as well as at home, he will not only spend 
of his meager substance to gain the greater goal, but 
he will make himself, what he has not always been in 
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the past, both a respected opponent and a coveted ally. 
Only peers can deal with each other on equal terms. 


But no skirmish was ever won without munitions. 
No worth-while reform was ever achieved by passing 
resolutions alone. Stockmen, to gain their rights, 
must supply their own sinews of war—no one else 
will do it for them. First of all they must learn to 
stand together before agreeing to stand with others. 


And just there is the rub. For it is not the pea- 
nut-vender’s attack on the T-bone that threatens the 
stockman’s future; it is his own constitutional lack of 
cohesiveness. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE! 


HE PROGRESSIVE REDISCOUNT RATE— 
Teor April 19, 1920—died August 1, 1921, aged 

one year, three months, and eleven days. The 
following notice of its demise was sent out by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City (Tenth District) 
on July 25: 


Effective August 1, 1921, the application of the progressive 
discount rate will be suspended until such time as new conditions 
arise which may justify its reapplication. The progressive rate 
was adopted in April, 1920, under the provisions of an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act, as an emergency measure. General 
conditions have so manifestly improved that it is felt it may be 
safely suspended at this time. 


Few will mourn its passing. Its sponsors claimed 
that it was correct in principle; its opponents charged 
that it was abominable in practice. During its short 
existence it was responsible for much liquidation of 
breeding stock. It prevented those banks that were 
disposed to aid stockmen in an emergency from doing 
so, except at a ruinous penalty. It was the inspiration 
for much profiteering in interest charges. 

Peace to its ashes! 


BEARS ON THE MARKET 


FACETIOUS SUBSCRIBER who has been tour- 
A ing the various live-stock markets in order to 
size up the live-stock situation, and who evi- 
dently does not agree with the lugubrious forecasts 
as to prices doled out to him by some commission men, 
has sent us the following “advertisement,” which he 


requests be published gratis for the general benefit of 
the industry: 


WANTED—To know the name of any men engaged in the 
live-stock commission business who are not confirmed, dyed-in- 
the-wool bears on prices. Desire to get acquainted with some 
active salesman who recognizes that there are factors influencing 
prices other than the pessimistic dope handed out by packer buy- 


ers to depress prices. If such there be, am disposed to patronize 
him. 


In transmitting this advertisement, the subscriber 
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sets out briefly the reasons on which he bases his 
belief that cattle prices will advance: 


There is an undoubted shortage of beef animals in this 
country ; liquidation has been going on for two years. Market 
receipts, as well as census and government reports, confirm this 
shortage. 

There will be not to exceed 60 per cent of the normal num- 
ber of grass cattle from the ranges this fall. 

The emergency tariff will keep out the Canadian surplus, 
which was a depressive factor on the market last year. 

South America cannot supply the same tonnage of beef as 
last year. 

Europe has been visited by a severe drought, which has cut 
down her production of animal feeds, and this will necessitate 
larger importations of meat. 

The industrial situation shows some signs of improvement: 
the financial situation is better. Cattle have been selling at less 
than cost of production for more than a year. This cannot 
continue indefinitely. On the theory of probabilities, a change 
is due. I am convinced the bottom has been reached. 


Perhaps a few more bulls on price in commission- 
house circles might change the atmosphere from one 


of gloom to a brighter hue. There is a lot of psy- 
chology in price-making. 


GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE 


HESE PESTS have done an unusual amount of 

damage this season to crops and range grasses 

over a widely extended territory. In some sec- 
tions of the range country they have eaten up all the 
winter grass, have taken the second crop of alfalfa, 
and have done serious harm to small grains. The dev- 
astation far exceeds that of any recent year. Some 
stockmen are fearful of a veritable plague of “hop- 
pers” next year. Now is the time to plan an extensive 
war on them, to avoid a repetition of this calamity. 
The Department of Agriculture should immediately 
put some experts in the field to study this problem. 





THE MONTANA SITUATION 


— SITUATION IN MONTANA is probably much the same 
as elsewhere west of the Missouri River. During the period 
of climatic and financial vicissitude the live-stock industry in 
the eastern half of the state has been literally shot to pieces. 
The broken or western half, although more or less seriously 
affected by recent adversity, has nevertheless managed to hold 
a large proportion of its herds and flocks, and, under more favor- 
able conditions, will recuperate rapidly. 

Frank Tubbs, who recently made a scouting trip all over the 
state, said: “Demand for money is general and insistent. In 
fact, the productive resources of the entire state, both in a live- 
stock sense and otherwise, have been crippled by inability to 
secure financial assistance. Feed is abundant everywhere, and, 
if money was available, Montana would put few cattle or sheep 
on the rails this season. As it is, liquidation is imperative; the 
result being that much live stock actually needed to carry on the 
industry must be sacrificed. Two- and three-year-old steers will 
go to market that otherwise would be held to the full maturity 
period, and it will also be necessary to cash the 1921 lamb crop 
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closely, regardless of sex. Under present conditions, especially 
with respect to rail rates, there is little or no salvage on aged 
range stock. Old cows in the canner and cutter class, and ewes 
that have passed the ordinary stage of usefulness, cannot be sent 
to market with reasonable expectancy of realizing enough to pay 
freight charges; consequently they will of necessity be carried 
over in most cases to produce another calf or lamb, if close- 
herded and well cared for during the winter. It is a situation 
pregnant with great possibilities for a .restocking campaign, in 
which scrub and mediocre animals of both sexes will probably 
be eliminated. Montana will pull through, but it is experiencing 
a crisis.” 


SECRETARY OF NEVADA ASSOCIATION 
OUTLINES CAUSES AND REMEDIES 
FOR LIVE-STOCK CRISIS 


I A STATEMENT addressed to Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas, relative to live-stock conditions in Nevada and. to 
legislation for the relief of the industry generally, Vernon 
Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion, thus analyzes the causes of the present crisis: 


1. Dumping of enormous quantities of meats and animal by- 
products into our markets from countries with materially lower 
costs of production. 

2. Tremendous home production under the stimults of war 
demand, with sudden stoppage of exports, and consequent swell- 
ing of excess supplies. 

3. Sharp drop in consumption, caused in large measure by 
continued high retail prices, despite the great decline in prices 
paid producers. 

4. Tightening of credit and excessive interest rates, forcing 
sales and glutting the markets. 

5. High charges for roughage. 

6. Excessive transportation and marketing expenses—added 
costs which the producer has been compelled to absorb. 

7. Burdensome taxes on property greatly depreciated in 
value. 

8. Lack of adequate organization and representation of pro- 
ducers in agencies and bodies framing the laws and rules under 
which they must operate. 


With full realization of the complexities of the situation and 
the danger of adopting a too local point of view, Mr. Metcalf 
proceeds to set out what in his opinion must be the remedies to 
be applied. Briefly summarized, his suggestions for relief com- 
prise the following points: 


1. Decision once for all as to whether the basic industries 
of the nation are to be fostered, or starved for the benefit of 
other industries living on them; this involving adequate tariff 
protection. 

2. Stimulation of consumption of excess supplies of live- 
stock products; with this end in view, passage of such legislation 
as the truth-in-fabric bill. 

3. Increased credits and lower interest rates, through gov- 
ernment agencies if possible, enabling growers to finish their 
stock before sending it to market; extending such facilities also 
to independent buyers, so as to stimulate competition. 

4. Reform of our distributive system, under which con- 
sumers are getting no material benefit from low prices paid 
producers. 

5. Decreases in costs of marketing, especially transporta- 
tion charges, and abandonment of a system guaranteeing a profit 
to certain agencies while the industries on which they depend are 
operating at a loss. 

6. Sharp curtailment of governmental expense—federal, 
state, and county—and a decisive lowering of taxes. 

7. Encouragement by the federal government of collective 
action by producers, such organizations to be kept entirely inde- 
pendent of the government, and a greater measure of representa- 
tion for individual producers in governmental affairs. 


Business is looking up. Let us hope it doesn’t get a cramp 
in the neck.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Now that they’re going to publish a list of profiteers, we pre- 
dict another paper shortage——Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 








NEVADA REPORTS BIG CROPS 


REno, NEv., July 23, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
Physical conditions in Nevada continue excellent. The range 
looks fine, the live stock is fat, and the lamb and calf crop large. 
Our hay crop is probably the biggest on record. 


Lambs have started to market. The best price so far reported 
was $6.75 per cwt. for a lot averaging 78 pounds. What few 
cattle are being sold bring around $20 for yearlings, $30 for two’s, 
and $40 for three’s and four’s. 


Labor costs on the range are down about 30 per cent from 
last fall. Wages of hay hands are running around $2.50 a day, 
plus board. The supply df labor is fairly good. Such price reduc- 
tions as have occurred will not have any appreciable effect on the 
cost of producing live stock this year. 

Our wool clip is cleaned up, the average price paid being 


about 14 cents a pound. 
VERNON METCALF. 


PRODUCER OF RAW MATERIAL ENTITLED TO 
SAME CONSIDERATION AS MANUFACTURER 
TERRELL, TEX., July 28, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I see no relief from present conditions for the farmer or 
ranchman until a tariff measure is enacted practically in line 
with the Payne-Aldrich act. When that law was passed con- 
ditions’ were almost identical with those that prevail today. 
Calamity would again have overtaken us within a year or two 
after the passage of the Underwood bill, had not the war inter- 
vened to arrest its operation. When the war broke out, all ship- 
ping was diverted from the channels of trade, thus temporarily 
preventing the raw materials of the world from being dumped 
on our shores. 


Early last year, when the flood-gates were thrown open once 
more through cheaper freight rates and the employment in inter- 
national commerce of the surplus tonnage constructed for war 
purposes, wool dropped from 60 to 20 cents a pound in ninety 
days, followed by a corresponding slump in prices on meats, 
hides, cotton, mohair, sugar, rice, etc., all of which are now 


selling below cost of production. No doubt these reductions are 
welcomed by the consumer for the time being; but, unless relief 
is speedily granted the producer, the inevitable result will be the 
destruction of our home industries and the bestowal of a trade 
monopoly on foreign countries with cheap land and pauper labor. 
And this will offset a hundred fold any temporary benefit derived 
from lower commodity prices. 


Since a tariff for revenue is a necessity, and the manu- 
facturer claims that all he wants is a duty sufficient to cover 
the difference in the cost of production, why should not the 
producer of raw material be entitled to the same protection? 
If the duty on manufactured goods should be removed entirely, 
the producer could not—and, I am confident, would not—com- 
plain of free raw material; but it is neither fair nor wise to 
build up the manufacturing interests at the expense of the pro- 
ducer of the raw material. 

(MATTHEW CARTWRIGHT. 


SIGNS THAT POINT TO A MORE FAVORABLE 
MARKET 


Denver, CoLo., July 26, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


It is interesting to note that, according to reports issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, the holdings in cold storage of 
frozen beef on July 1, 1921, consisted of 76,653,000 pounds, as 
compared with 95,296,000 pounds on July 1, 1920, and 162,638,000 
pounds on the like date in 1919. 


Today, July 26, the cattle market in Chicago is 25 cents 
higher. This increase in the price at market has been a rather 
continuous performance for the last ten days, and stock-growers 
naturally feel encouraged. As a result, the credit situation as 
regards live-stock paper is easing somewhat, which is helping 
matters generally. 

It has been my opinion all summer that we should get a fair 
price for our cattle this fall, and it looks now as if this were 
about to prove true. The very high price of hogs, the shortage 
of beef in storage, and more seasonable weather are all favorable 
signs. The shortage of cattle, as compared with 1918, is about 
1,500,000 head at the seven important markets. The average 
supplies of cattle and sheep west of the one-hundredth meridian 
are very small indeed, and, unless banks and loan companies 
compel live-stock growers to ship stock cattle and sheep, I believe 
that for the next six months the supplies at these markets will 
decrease by 1,000,000 head of cattle, as compared with 1918, and 
that there will be a very large decrease in sheep. This naturally 
will strengthen values. 


A further matter to be noted is the fact that for the period 
ending June 30 shipments of feeder cattle to the country showed 
a decrease of 25 per cent, hogs of 35 per cent, and sheep of 56 
per cent, as compared with 1920. Naturally these decreases will 
affect the arrivals at market during the next six months. 


A. E. ve RIcQLes. 
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CATTLE-PRODUCTION COSTS IN EASTERN 
OREGON 


Baker, OreE., July 26, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Compiled from data gathered between 1918 and 1921, the 
following represents the cost of producing a three-year-old beef 
animal in eastérn Oregon. The figures are based on $60 as the 
value of the cow, an interest rate of 8 per cent, and actual cost 
for feeding and range. Nothing has been added for taxes or 
overhead : 


Cost to raise from calf to yearling, based on a 60 per cent 


ealf crop, interest on investment in cows..................-.---- $ 4.80 
Range expense (riding, salting, forest-reserve permit, 

leased range at 10 cents per acre) -........2.........--.---.-00---+- 4.90 
Pasture two months at weaning time..............2222.........-.------+0+ 2.00 


Bull service, figured, on a valuation of $200 per head (one 
bull for each 25 head of cows turned on the range), 


including depreciation and range loss...................----------- 4.25 
Range loss on calves (5 per cent), plus range loss on cows 
CS OR COE) sia tecgecdicesccscissnccsn Boel 5.50 


Feeding from December 1 to April 10 (hay at 12 pounds 
per head per day; cost in 1918, fed out, $17 per ton).. 13.26 
Interest and depreciation on camp equipment, horses, and 








Siena; WEF TONG int in ee 50 
OTL CORE GL FORE G inciscrccctttcrcnc eee $ 36.21 
Interest one year on cost of yearling, per head...................... 2.82 
Range expense (riding, salting, forest-reserve permit, 
leased range at 10 cents per acre).............--.....-------0---+00++ 4.90 
Two months’ pasture on yearling in 1919 (actual cost, $3 
NURI NUNC acest ca ack cic ids cla ctcaeereatt snp tsneemonapieoeeninases 6.00 
BS PRO CONE Nanaia en ccc ncnnnnecsnnasveeeesiccuncnnensinensccemnsneempbonensoaise 1.60 
Hay for 120 days (20 pounds per head per day, at $21 
TRE: GHEE, TOE NEY assesses crea nce caaceesevasenedbnsanieseaprestiieaace 25.00 
Interest and depreciation on camp equipment, horses, and 
SrmBin tle, GR TNC anna nnn scsi a cdaiesinscsccncsemnsnoserenee .50 
Total Come. OF Cw O-F OU ON annie csscsceteserenesessscemsened $ 76.03 
Interest one year on cost of two-year-old, per head............ 6.08 
Range expense (riding, salting, forest-reserve permit, 
leased range at 10 cents per aCe) .........--.-.----------0---e0--0-+" 4.90 


Two months’ pasture on two-year-old in 1920 (actual 
Cost, $3 per MONE) .............--..-.---cenesee-neeeeeceeeesoeeersncnseesseneees 


2 per CeMt LOSS. ...................--.-----c-ecseeeceecenenesecenneneeseennsensnenanensenenaees 2.64 
Four months’ feeding (25 pounds per head per day, at 4 
$10 per ton, fed out, winter 1920-21) -........-..---.-..-.----.0-- 15.00 





April 1, 1921, total cost of three-year-old................ $110.65 


Six months’ interest to marketing time in September and 
OCtODEL — -n--..n-----neeeeeennnsnenenseeneresnewecennnnaesnensnnsntneansnenensnssetanneree 4.43 

Range expense (riding, salting, forest-reserve permit, 
leased range at 10 cents per acre).............-.--..----------- 





Cost of animal ready for market..........:......-....-....----- $119.98 


Average present price for three-year-old steer........ $61.60 
Average present price for three-year-old heifer... 43.48 





Average selling price for one animal......------...--------------------- 52.54 





Wet lots per head... FF GT 


With reduced costs of feed and operation, based on this 
year’s prices for feed and pasture, the production cost, I believe, 
sould be lowered 35 per cent, covering the three-year-period from 
1921 to 1924. 


Our present marketing costs to Missouri River points are 
from $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds on cattle. This includes shrink- 
age on animals from loading point. Costs to coast points (Seattle 
and Portland) are from $1 to $1.10 per 100 pounds. 

WILLIAM POLLMAN, 


President, Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon. 
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GRASSHOPPER HARVESTING WYOMING’S 
CROPS 


BurraLo, Wro., August 2, 1921. 





To THE PRODUCER: 


Range prospects in northern Wyoming are not very promis- 
ing, as the grasshoppers have just about cleaned us out. For- 
tunately there is considerable feed left over from last year, and 
our first crop of hay was good. The grasshoppers seem to be 
intent on destroying the second crop, and likewise will probably 
harvest our grain for us. 

Cattle on the Big Horn National Forest are doing fairly well. 
Our calf crop was the best on record—450 calves out of 500 cows. 
If this grasshopper plague had not come, and the promises of last 
spring had been redeemed, it would have put us on the road to 
recovery from the hard luck of the past two years. Now things 
look doubtful enough. However, we are determined to stick and 
see it through, no matter which way it goes. 


CHESTER R. WALTERS. 





WORLD’S CROP PROSPECTS 


RACTICALLY ALL OF EUROPE is in the throes of a 

drought the like of which has not been seen within the 
memory of man. Everywhere forest fires are raging, such crops 
as have not already been harvested are wilting in the fields, 
pastures are seared and yellow, wells and rivers are drying up. 
In Russia the rich grain-growing region along the lower Volga 
is being abandoned by the peasants, who, left without means of 
subsistence, are fleeing westward, stripping the country bare as 
they go. Epidemics of cholera and typhus are following in the 
wake of the famine. 

Fortunately winter wheat and rye, profiting by favorable 
weather earlier in the year throughout central and western 
Europe, contrived to get a good hold on the soil before the 
drought came. These, the chief bread grains, will average fair 
yields. Worst hit are the spring-sown cereals and the root crops, 
for which the outlook is poor indeed. 

In Canada, where the harvest is now progressing, at least 
average yields are anticipated, though, as in the United States, 
considerable local damage from heat, drought, and rust is 
reported. India announces a wheat supply in excess of that 
of last year. In the Southern Hemisphere, Australia and Argen- 
tina are enjoying favorable weather conditions. 


VALUE OF LIVE STOCK ON FARMS 


HE FOLLOWING FIGURES, showing the value of live stock 

on farms in the United States on January 1, 1920, as 
announced by the Bureau of the Census, with comparative 
figures for 1910, we present for whatever historic interest they 
may possess: 


1920 1910 

RINE Tc craiceeen accueil $1,783,307,389 $2,083,588,195 
NE istics 778,768,092 525,391,863 
Asses and burros ...... 8,202,743 13,200,112 
CEU asst stare 3,634,334,614 1,499,523,607 
SCOR nsec 395,152,231 232,841,585 
Geet aes 17,344,440 6,176,423 
Swine. ee, 988,807,681 399,338,308 

Wet i = cccinnccacacades $7,605,917,190 $4,760,060,093 


In 1920 the average value of horses per head was $90.13, as 
compared with $105.06 in 1910 ; the average for mules was $142.88, 
as against $124.80 ten years previously; for cattle the figures 
were $54.40 and $24.26, respectively ; for sheep, $11.30 and $4.44; 
and for swine, $16.66 and $6.86. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
WasuHineTon, D. C., August 4, 1921. 

' T NDER THE SPUR of public demand and insistence from 
U the White House for action on the tariff and tax-revision 
questions, these measures have been given the center of the 
stage in Congress, and a spirit is manifest, not only on the part 
of the committees in charge of the bills, but also on that of legis- 
lators generally, to tackle these problems with real earnestness 
and be done with the suspense with as little delay as possible. 
However, several weeks will elapse before the new tariff and 
taxation laws are finally written on the statute-books. 


It is predicted now that the tax-revision bill will be reported 
to the House between August 15 and August 20, and will be 
passed soon thereafter. The House will then recess. The Senate 
is now engaged in disposing of measures which blocked a recess 
of that body a month ago, because of the refusals of proponents 
to agree to such a course until action had been taken on the legis- 
lation in which they were interested. It is very likely that most 
of these bills will be out of the way within the next week or ten 
days, when the Senate will recess until called back to take action 
on the tariff and tax bills. 

If predictions prove true, the tax-revision bill will take 
precedence in the Senate. There is a public demand that it 
be put ahead of the tariff, and it is generally believed, too, 
that the Senate committee can dispose of it more quickly than 
it ean of the tariff bill, which, it is expected, will be given a 
general overhauling before it is intrusted to the Senate. 


The tariff bill passed the House on July 22, by a vote of 288 
to 127. (The duties of particular interest to live-stock producers 
were printed in the July number of THE Propucer.) The House 
placed hides on the dutiable list at 15 per cent ad valorem, with 
the general understanding that leather would be given a com- 
pensatory duty. However, a 10 per cent duty on leather was 
rejected, which caused a break in the ranks of eastern congress- 
men supporting hides, forcing this item on the free list on the 
final roll-call, by a vote of 240 to 174. Representatives of the 
live-stock interests have asked for hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee on hides, in an effort to have the item put on 
the dutiable list before the bill is reported. Failing in this, an 
effort will be made to secure an amendment on the floor. 


Hearings on the American valuation plan, which had been 
in progress for several days, concluded on August 3, and the com- 
mittee is now working on the chemical schedule. Other schedules 
will be taken up in the order in which they appear in the bill. It 
is likely that the hearings will continue for several weeks. 


The Ways and Means Committee is now engaged in the final 
hearings on the tax-revision measure, Secretary Mellon and other 
treasury officials being before the committee today. While it is 
impossible to say at this time just what forms of taxation the 
measure will carry when it is reported, the general features have 


been agreed upon. It is generally conceded that the excess- 
profits taxes will be abolished, as well as the transportation tax 
and the so-called nuisance, or soda-water, tax. There will also 
be a reduction in the upper ranges of the surtax. Substitute 
taxes to produce the necessary revenue include an increase in 
the corporation tax from 10 to 15 per cent, an increase in the 
excise tax on tobacco and cigarets, and an increase of one cent 
in letter postage. A flat tax of $10 on each automobile in the 
country was proposed by Secretary Mellon as a means to raise 
$100,000,000, but already a storm of protest has gone up, so that 
more than likely this suggestion will not be carried out. A tax 
on bank checks has also been proposed, but because of its incon- 
venience it is not likely to be adopted. 


Secretary Mellon places the government expenditures for the 
coming year at more than four and a half billions. The estimated 
customs receipts have been placed at $450,000,000, and miscella- 
neous receipts, including war salvage, at $350,000,000; so that it 
will be necessary to provide between three and a half and four 
billion dollars by taxation. 

As predicted some months ago, the opposition of the farmers 
and laboring people to a sales tax is so strong that it is considered 
politically inexpedient to adopt it at this time. It may be stated, 
however, that the proponents of this form of taxation do not con- 
sider it a dead issue, and may be expected to make a determined 
drive to secure its adoption at a later time. 

The Norris farm-product-export bill, as amended by the com- 
mittee to reconcile it to the administration’s views, passed the 
Senate today without a roll-call. The bill as amended extends 
the War Finance Corporation for a period of ten years, and 
places its activities under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and four appointed direc- 
tors. The corporation is empowered te make advances to persons 
producing or dealing in agricultural or live-stock products, to 
banks or bankers, and to foreign companies or governments for 
the purchase of products in the United States. Interest rates 
are fixed at not more than the rate of discount on ninety-day 
commercial paper prevailing in the federal reserve bank district 
in which the borrower is located. The corporation is empowered 
to issue bonds or notes in an amount aggregating not more than 
four times its paid-in capital. The aggregate advances are lim- 
ited to $1,000,000,000. An amendment adopted on the floor of 
the Senate authorizes the corporation to transfer $100,000,000 to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, taking farm loan bonds in that 
amount. 

The Senate adopted the conference report on the packer- 
control bill today by a vote of 48 to 10. Prompt action on the 
part of the House is expected. Agreement by the conferees was 
reached after several meetings, the Senate managers receding on 
a number of important amendments in order to prevent the loss 
of the legislation through failure to agree. (See pages 9 and 10.) 


One of the important amendments on which the Senate con- 
ferees yielded was the provision prohibiting the packers from 
owning or controlling, or having an interest in, any stock-yards 
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unless the Secretary of Agriculture determines that such “owner- 
ship is not in violation of the purposes of the act.” It might be 
pointed out, however, that the effect of the loss of this amend- 
ment is in a measure minimized by the “consent decree” of the 
United States Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, which 
prohibits such ownership in so far as it relates to the principal 
large packers. Other important amendments yielded in con- 
ference were one authorizing the secretary to require uniform 
accounting, and one empowering the secretary to collect and dis- 
tribute information relating to the condition of the live-stock 
markets, supply and demand, prices, and other conditions affect- 
ing the market. The House bill abolishes the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission to deal with matters regulated by 
the act. This provision was amended by the Senate by contin- 
uing in force the powers of the commission, but permitting them 
to be utilized only on request of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
An amendment empowering the secretary to make rules and 
regulations for the enforcement of the act was also retained. 
While the Senate proponents of the packer-control legislation do 
not regard the bill as finally passed as wholly satisfactory, they 
entertain the belief that, if its provisions are enforced, it will 
have a beneficial effect on conditions in the live-stock markets. 

Outside of legislative circles, the most important happening 
during the past month was the hearing conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the petition of the American 
National Live Stock Association and other live-stock organiza- 
tions for a reduction of freight rates. The hearing was held on 
July 15. Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, and Judge 
S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, appeared for the live-stock organ- 
izations, and both made a strong plea for a reduction in rates. 
Senator Kendrick urged the necessity of prompt action, in order 
that the producers might obtain relief before the fall movement 
to market was under way. Advices from the commission today 
indicates that a decision may be expected within the next week 
or ten days. 

A telegram from M. L. McClure, president of the Stock 
Growers’ Finance Corporation, which has charge of placing the 
loans from the $50,000,000 pool, read in the Senate yesterday, 
indicates that on August 1 loans aggregating $4,500,000 had been 
placed since the corporation began functioning about three weeks 
ago. 


COLONEL GREELEY URGES REFORESTATION 


N A RECENT ADDRESS before the special committee of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States investigating the 
lumber problem, Colonel W. B. Greeley, the intrepid chief of the 
Forest Service, urged the following three steps as necessary to 
the preservation and renewal of our timber supplies, now being 
used up four and a half times as fast as produced: 


1. Fire protection and adjustment of taxes on land contain- 
ing young forest growth, so that owners can afford to hold it 
until it is fully productive. 

2. Restoration to productivity of an area of 81,000,000 acres 
which has been cut or burned until it is now denuded. 

3. Restoration of virgin forests as fast as they are cut, 
which is at the rate of 4,000,000 acres a year. 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION IN JUNE 


|B seein THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1921, a total of 136,773 
cattle were subjected to the tuberculin test by agents of 
the Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the various 
states. Of this number, 4,513, or 3.3 per cent, reacted. The 
largest relative number of reactors was found in New Hampshire, 
with 15.9 per cent, and New York, with 12.5 per cent. At the 
other end of the scale were the range states of the West. Utah 
and Montana had each only 0.4 per cent of reactors. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF 
AUGUST 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
Cuicago, Inx., August 5, 1921. 


e“ ARE DOING ALL that was expected of them at the 
midsummer season. Otherwise the market is in need of the 
services of a competent apologist. As the proportion of finished 
bullocks has dwindled, killers have admitted their needs. Such 
bovine mediocrity and trash as they clamored for a few weeks 
back has encountered seasonal adversity. An apparently healthy 
canner and cutter market has gone “fluey,” and a live wire in 
the stocker market creates something akin to a sensation. The 
residue of the big crop of corn-fed cattle started last fall is in 
strong hands. Pennsylvania’s winter-made crop of beef has been 
cashed, and, as no distillery cattle are now available, corn-feds, 
especially the kinds eligible to $9.50 to $10.50, are popular, the 
recently neglected grade of 1,500- to 1,600-pound bullocks having 
gone on a $10 basis. All the handwriting on the wall points to 
further appreciation in the case of good cattle. What the grasser 
performance will be during the next ninety days is a guessing 
matter. Anything with a respectable beef covering is likely to 
get action; otherwise volume and stock-cattle demand will be 
the determining factors. At this writing choice 1,200- to 1,600- 
pound steers are on a $10 to $10.25 basis; the 800- to 1,000-pound 
grades of finished qualitied yearlings are worth $10.25 to°$10.50; 
short-fed cattle, corned or grass, are eligible to $8.25 to $9, 
according to quality; and there is a sprinkling of plain, heavy, 
but finished bullocks, selling at $9.25 to $9.75, that get by when 
high dressers are scarce. Ordinary grades of short-fed cattle at 
$7 to $8 represent the kind that have had a few feeds of corn, 
grassers selling anywhere from $5 to $8.75, according to weight, 
quality, and condition; killers having access to more 900- to 
1,200-pound grassers selling at $6 to $7 than they need. 


Cattle Show Wide Spread 


The early-August steer market, so far as bulk and tops are 
concerned, with comparisons for recent years, follows: 


Rs acetone $ 7.25 to $10.00 
NE ak acc se ncnadnenee 13.00 to 16.75 
We 2S ie ee 19.25 to 22.00 
g 17.65 
13.70 
10.75 
10.40 


$10.50 
17.25 
22.15 
18.80 
14.35 
10.75 
10.50 


The spread is the widest of the season, and in the case of 
good cattle prices are at the highest level since the April low 
spot. This advance may be attributed to relief from supply pres- 
sure, but the beef market has picked up. Compared with the 
low point, corn-fed cattle have advanced anywhere from $1 to 
$1.75 per ewt., the full gain not being indicaggd by tops, as 


middle grades that could not get by during the period of demoral- 
ization have been marked up substantially. 


Butcher-cattle trade shows the same spreading tendency as 
the steer market, choice kosher cows earning $7 to $7.50, while 
a lot of grassy females have to be content with $4.75 to $6, and 
at the latter price require weight. Canners and cutters at $2 to 
$4 have had a sharp break, consequent on filling a few urgent 
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contracts. The big canners are doing little, and, until govern- 
ment stocks of canned meats have been worked off, expect to 
continue that policy. 


Stocker Market Lacking Strength 


The stocker market has a feeble undertone, consequent on 
lack of country buying power. A few fleshy feeders are going to 
the country at $6.75 to $7.25, most of the stockers going out at 
$4.75 to $5.50. These prices are so far below actual cost of pro- 
duction that it is logical to assume hat nothing is keeping feeders 
out of the market but dearth of cash. 

Exporters have deserted the steer market, for two reasons: 
heavy losses on recent shipments of live cattle, and the advance 
in values on this side. Canada will send its beef surplus to the 
British market this year, affording another demonstration of the 
virility of the law of supply and demand. 

Kansas City had its first heavy run of southwestern grassers 
the first week of August, with the usual result: a crop of 50,000 
in three days, breaking prices half a dollar. It looks as though 
supply will be excessive the first two days of the week all around 
the market circle. This enables killers to slash prices at that 
period, at the same time creating an accumulation that must be 
peddled the rest of the week. Texas is unloading a lot of $6.75 
to $7.25 cattle that do not help the market for cheaper grades. 


Oversupply of Grassers a Depressive Factor 


At Kansas City the stocker market has been on a $5.75 to 
$6.75 basis, feeders taking out near-beef for a quick turn on corn 
at $7 to $7.75, as high as $8.25 having been paid for that kind. 
If the Kansas City market is crowded with grassers during 
August and September, and the disposition of pasture men and 
farmers is to take the short route to the money, an unsatisfac- 
tory set of markets may be expected, especially if feeders do not 
come to. the rescue. 

Omaha is getting the advance guard of northwestern grassers 
from territory tributary to that market. As in the case of 
Chicago, corn-fed bullocks are doing a good stunt there, but the 
grasser market has disappointed shippers. Good to choice rangers 
are selling at $7 to $7.60, fair to medium at $5.75 to $6.50, and 
less desirable kinds around $5 to $5.25; common grassers going 
as low as $4.50, including Mexicans. Demand for fleshy, sappy 
grassers to go on old corn in Iowa shows improvement at Kansas 
City, $7.75 having been paid; the bulk of the cattle going to the 
country costing $5 to $6.50. 


Hog Prices Out of Line 


Hogs look dangerously high. At the crest of the July rise 
$11.80 was paid for tops at Chicago, and average cost reached 
$10.50, against $7.60 at the low point in May, when there was 
apprehension of a $6 to $6.50 summer trade in packing sows. 
Most of the prediction sent out at that time has gone wrong, 
however. Packers have supported the price list without any 
attempt at concealment, thereby facilitating distribution of the 
enormous stocks of meats in their cellars. Domestic fresh-meat 
trade has been healthy, and a large volume of export trade has 
been done, with the result that heavy packing and mixed grades 
have been selling mainly at $9.50 to $10.75, with good hogs fit for 
the shipping outlet at $11 to $11.50. It is, however, no game for 
the eleventh-hour bull, as eventually prices will be revised down- 
ward. Hogs are so seriously out of line with both cattle and 
corn as to warrant admonition to exercise caution. A year ago 
top hogs were worth around $16; two years ago it was a $22 to 
$23 market; and three years ago $18.50 to $19.90 were ruling 
prices. Back in 1915 the bulk sold at $6.50 to $7.75. 


Lambs Descending from High Spot 


Lamb trade has had a boom, followed by a reaction. At the 
crest of the July rise $11.75 was paid for choice western lambs. 
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The subsequent slump carried them down to $10, followed by a 
reaction to $10.50 early in August. At the same time thousands 
of mean little native lambs sold at $4.50 to $6.50, and in the case 
of pee-wee stuff even lower. The ewe market has been on a $3.50 
to $5 basis, with a few choice light western ewes at $5.25 to $5.50. 
Choice wethers were quoted up to $6.75, with a string of $6 to 
$6.25 sales before Montana began unloading, whereupon that 
market promptly dropped to a $5.25 to $5.35 basis. 


A year ago the best lambs were on a $14 to $15 basis; two 
years ago $16 to $16.75 was paid; and three years back $17 to 
$18 took the bulk. At the corresponding period in 1915 it was 
an $8.75 to $9.25 trade. At the same time last year sheep sold 
at $8 to $9.50; in 1919, at $9 to $10.50; and in 1918, at $13 to 
$14.50. At the same time in 1915 it was a $6 to $6.75 deal. 

As in the case of cattle, the stock sheep and lamb market is 
languid. Corn Belt feeders have been waiting for a low spot, 
although during the latter part of July and August prices ad- 
vanced to a $7 to $7.50 basis, due to the fact that killers were 
able to take most of the decently fleshed lambs. Feeding year- 
lings are selling at $4.50 to $5.50, and feeding ewes at $2.50 to 
$3.25. There has been a limited demand for breeding ewes at 
$5.75 to $7 for good to choice yearlings, and anywhere from $3 to 
$5.50 for stock running two years and over. Old western ewes 
are not worth the cost of freight and other expenses. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., August 4, 1921. 

“rp AND MONEY MARKETS are brightening the tone of 

the trade in cattle in Kansas City and throughout the South- 
west. Generous rains have practically assured the largest corn 
crop in American history. Coming after the record corn harvest 
of last year, the new crop has depressed corn prices to the lowest 
level in more than ten years. The grain is so weak that lower 
levels are in prospect. In money markets notable developments 
include further reductions in discount rates and the suspension 
of the progressive system at the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, together with further accumulations of surplus reserves at 
the central banks. 


Coupled with the stimulus from corn and money markets, 
the rise in corn-fed cattle, which are relatively scarce in the runs 
on the Kansas City yards, has been bringing a gradual increase 
in the demand for stocker and feeder cattle. A further increase 
is confidently expected; for the great corn states are not only 
going to have a huge new crop, but will carry over immense sup- 
plies of corn from the 1920 harvest. To market this grain in the 
raw form is going to be very unpopular, and also unprofitable; 
so Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and other large corn states are 
counted upon to take more and more feeders and stockers. 
With money somewhat less difficult to obtain, this situation is a 
godsend to the breeders and graziers of the Southwest, who have 
large supplies of grassers to market this season. 


Already Kansas City is reporting the best feeder trade in 
months and months. Stocker trade has also improved materially 
Feeding steers are quoted largely at $6 to $7.50, with the heavier 
grades at $7 to $7.50, and some cattle which could be slaughtered 
at once selling for a quick finish over packer bids up to $8.25. 
Stockers are quoted from $4.75 to $6.75, with the lighter weights 
at $4.75 to $5.50. The bulk of grass steers are going to packers 
at $6.25 to $7.25, with wintered Kansas grassers up to $8.25. 
These prices are fully $1 higher than the trade here expected 
to see a month ago. 

Heavy-fed steers that sold below $8 earlier in the year are 
now bringing $10. The comparatively fancy prices which the 
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packers are paying for the few corn-feds moving are lifting 
stocker and feeder prices, and at the same time serving as propa- 
ganda to enlist farmers in the army of cattle-feeders that is 


needed to insure a supply of fat cattle for slaughter after the 


grassers are marketed. 

It must be said that the stocker and feeder trade—the key 
to prices on all cattle here—is not yet keeping pace with the 
corn situation. In other words, the demand is not what the huge 
corn supply warrants. But it should be borne in mind that many 
of the corn-feds and nearly all of the grassers being sold now are 
still losing money. The feeders who lost enormously the past 
year are less active, if in the market at all. Besides, the corn 
states are still far from being in a normal position as regards 
the financing of cattle-feeding operations. 

Kansas City live-stock financial interests have not yet bor- 
rowed from the $50,000,000 loan pool, as wheat money has been 
coming in so fast as to obviate resorting to that source for the 
present. Also, the fact that a flat 6 per cent rate is in effect at 
the federal reserve bank, compared with the 7 per cent charge 
of the pool, is turning live-stock financiers here from that fund. 
Kansas City, however, subscribed about $1,500,000 to the pool, 
and is happy over the favorable influence it is wielding on 
markets. 

Only a very small fraction of the grassers in Oklahoma and 
Kansas have thus far moved. Bankers have been quite free in 
extending loans to permit slow marketing. Grass is abundant. 
Commission dealers and bankers are urging gradual marketing, 
but the grassers must be sold between now and November. 

In the sheep trade supplies are moderate, with breeding 
ewes in improved demand at prices as much as 50 per cent 
over the low quotations in the spring. There is real cheer over 
the high hog market, and it must be listed as a stimulus to cattle 
trade; for presént hog prices encourage cattle-feeding by holders 
of the porkers. The mule market, which ought to be active, is 
still depressed, with prices fully 50 per cent cheaper than a year 
ago, owing to the failure of the South to revive its purchasing 
power to date. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


Denver, Coro., August 1, 1921. 

a CATTLE TRADE on the Denver market was active, and 

the long-looked-for late spring advance in prices appeared. 
Those feeders who were able, and had the courage, to hold on to 
their feed-lot supply, and shoulder the expense of holding it for 
the July trade, were well repaid. Advances in the price of fat 
steers and yearlings ranging from $1 to $1.50 per cwt. turned 
loss into profit for many a feeder who had the good judgment, 
luck, or whatever one might call it, to hold a portion of his supply 
for the late summer demand. 


Good fat steers, quoted early in July at $7.25, sold at the 
close of the month at $8.50 to $8.65, while yearlings for which 
buyers paid around $8.25 on July 1 readily sold later at $9.10. 
Grass steers began to move quite freely late in the month, the 
best grades, showing some hay-feeding last winter, selling at $7 
to $7.50. Dry-lot cows that sold at $6.25 to $6.50 early in the 
month brought $6.75 to $7 later, and grass cows of good quality 
were selling at the close of the month at $5.50 to $6. 

Hogs continued in July the advance begun in May and June. 
Tops were selling on the Denver market in the early part of the 
month around $8.85. A steady upturn in the market brought 
values for the best up to $11 by the end of the month. A strong 
foreign demand for pork and pork products, coupled with a stim- 
ulated consumption at home, caused the advance. Buyers con- 
tended eagerly for the choice light-weight, well-finished hogs, 
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and did not hesitate to take the heavier grades when they could 
not get the light ones. 

Fat lambs closed the month somewhat lower than the pre- 
vious month. The late spring advance in the lamb market came 
earlier in the season than did the cattle upturn, the peak in lamb 
prices appearing in June. Lambs that sold early in the month 
at $10.50 were down to $9.75 by the end of the month. Ewes were 
in strong demand all month and closed around 75 cents higher 
than the preceding month, good fat ewes selling up to $5. Market- 
ing was considerably heavier at Denver in July than in June, 
most of the supply coming from the ranges of California, Nevada, 
Idaho, and Oregon. 


THE PROSPEROUS AMERICAN HOG 
J. E. P. 


oe HOG-MARKET HAPPENINGS discredit most of 
the prophecy emanating from trade sources early in the 
season. Contrasted with cattle-market performance, swine have 
done what amounts to a stunt. The much-heralded June break 
not only failed to materialize, but for three successive weeks 
during that month prices advanced uninterruptedly. From the 
low spot late in May until the crest of the advance was reached 
early in August average cost at Chicago was marked up from 
$7.60 to $10.55 per ewt. The July run was 1,658,839 at the nine 
principal markets, or 2.29 per cent less than a year ago, so that 
the upturn could not be attributed to semi-famine conditions. The 
fact is that pork has profited at the expense of beef, as is always 
the case during periods of stress. When the industrial class is 
forced to curtail expenditures, pork has an opportunity to demon- 
strate that it is the most economical food. Not only has domestic 
consumption picked up, but an enormous quantity of both lard 
and meats has gone across the Atlantic. 


Lard stocks at Chicago decreased 9,035,000 pounds lad 
month, despite a generous supply of heavy hogs, and are 106; 
157,000 pounds, compared with 96,318,000 last year. Dry salted 
meats decreased 3,836,000 pounds. The August 1 stock of cut 
meats was 119,754,000 pounds, against 155,673,000 pounds a year 
ago, and the stock of dry salt meats only 69,143,000 pounds, 
against 99,136,000 pounds a year ago. Present indications are 
that packers will be able to clear their cellars by the time new- 
crop hogs are ready, especially if the present export demand con- 
tinues. An idea of this trade may be drawn from the fact that 
during the past two weeks of July 76,196,000 pounds of hog prod- 
uct went across the Atlantic. Lard exports during the period 
from November 1 to January 23 were 595,132,591 pounds—an 
increase of 125,906,859 pounds compared with the previous cor- 
responding period ; and of meats, 422,289,217 pounds—a decrease 
of 37,313,202 pounds. 


These figures disclose several reasons for a literally boom- 
ing hog market. Packers’ attitude has been ill concealed, as they 
have supported the price list consistently. All they asked was 
that the country refrain from deluging the market with hogs. 
Early in August the thing got top-heavy, resulting in a break of 
75 cents to $1 per ewt. 

Present prices are satisfactory to growers, who are getting 
far more net money out of hogs than when they sold at $20 to 
$23 per cwt., as cost of production, based on grain values, has 
been scaled down to a far greater extent than hog prices. The 
present market, however, is obviously ephemeral, and, as the time 
approaches for new-crop shoats to move to the shambles, a “new 
book” will be made. Just what basis the winter market will be 
established on is anybody’s guess. Packers are making no fore- 
casts, and the trade is mum on the subject. That a sharp break 
will be recorded somewhere along in September and October is 
“one best bet.” The depreciation will depend wholly on how 
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present stocks of lard and meats are reduced meanwhile, main- 
tenance of export trade, and the corn market. That hogs have 
been and are out of tune with corn will not be disputed, and there 
will undoubtedly be a disposition to get them closer together 
during the winter packing season. 

The present market is top-heavy, 
eleventh-hour bulls. 


suggesting danger to 


EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR LAMB 


J. E. P. 


HEEP TRADE has reached the turn of the road. Liquidation 

appears to have run its course. Lambs have been selling 
phenomenally well, all things considered, discrediting most of 
the prediction made early in the season, when few people in the 
trade expected any considerable number of fat western lambs 
to sell above $10. At the crest of the July rise $11.75 was paid; 
subsequently the top price broke to $10.25, but immediately re- 
sumed an upward movement, reaching $10.85 the first week of 
August. So keen was competition between packers and eastern 
killers that the thin end of the crop was absorbed at $7 to $8, 
feeders being outbid by killers in a majority of cases. A large 
share of the first cuts of western lamb bands has gone over 
the scales at a range of $10 to $11, and on that basis the market 
has had a healthy undertone. 

Native lambs have been a poor lot—the poorest, in fact, in 
trade history, few selling above $10, and thousands from $8 
down; pee-wee stuff going as low as $4. This stuff is a veritable 
trade hoodoo. It never makes a dollar for farmers raising it, and 
constitutes a standing menace to western lambs, as the mass of 
mediocrity and trash must be digested by the market in some 
way or other. It congests the dressed market and, by reason of 
its inferiority, creates a prejudice against lamb. 

Jersey City is the source of much of the vicissitude that over- 
takes the lamb market at irregular but not infrequent intervals. 
Whenever prices at that point advance $2 to $3 during a period 
of scarcity, which is not unusual, New York, Virginia, and other 
eastern sections where lamb-raising is carried on order cars, the 
result being a glut and a bargain sale. Speculators at western 
markets frequently aggravate this condition by forwarding west- 
ern lambs—a practice that proves costly in nine cases out of ten, 
but is nevertheless persisted in. 

Western growers have been topping out their lambs since 
the inception of the loading season, some not having shipped a 
thin lamb up to the early part of August. This was good policy, 
in view of paucity of Corn Belt demand for feeders, but suggests 
the possibility of a heavy run of thin stuff during September and 
October. Should the Corn Belt fail to develop an appetite by 
that time, trouble may be expected. A few thousand feeders have 
gone out at prices ranging from $6.50 to $7.50 per cwt., but Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio have displayed no eager- 
ness to buy on that basis, being still resentful of the punish- 
ment administered on last winter’s feeding. Later Colorado and 
Nebraska will undoubtedly develop a purchasing capacity, but 
east of the Missouri River there is a general disposition to await 
a low spot in September and October, which may or may not 
develop, according to the mood of feeders and the ability of 
bankers to take care of their needs. Commission houses, which 
usually have spindles full of orders for feeding lambs at this 
juncture, report little business in sight, even inquiry, usually 
rife at this season, being at low ebb. Some feeders are talking of 
holding out for six-cent thin lambs at Omaha and Chicago. 

Sheep have been scarce, causing a reaction from the low spot 
early in the season. Late in July it was a $6 to $6.50 trade in 
range wethers, but a somewhat free movement from Montana 
exerted a price-breaking influence, depressing the market to $5 
to $5.50. A few fat ewes have been selling around $5 per cwt., 
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but to get that price they did not require weight, heavier stock 
going at $3 to $4.50. Yearlings have been on a $7 to $8 basis. 

Deman for breeding stock lacks urgency. Kentucky and 
Tennessee have taken their usual quota of ewes, but the Corn 
Belt is out of the market, owing to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the wool trade. This will be a good thing for the western 
sheepman in the long run, as it will relieve him of demoralizing 
competition by common and nondescript native stock. 

The recent heavy stock of New Zealand frozen lamb has been 
whittled down until it is no longer a factor in determining values 
of the domestic product, as was the case last year when some- 
thing like $0,000,000 pounds was awaiting an opportunity to 
break into distributive channels, and it is probable that the last 
consignment of frozen stuff has been admitted. The traffic was 
a mistake in its inception, a calamity in execution, and a disaster 
to importers in its final stage. 

All through the period of depression lamb consumption has 
been well maintained. Heavy mutton the American consumer 


does not want, save in minute quantities. 


PACKER HIDES ARE ACTIVE 
J. E. P. 


H™* SALES of packer hides at Chicago recently consti- 
tute a by no means unfavorable sign. Heavy branded hides 
have actually been in demand, one packer selling 1,600 July heavy 
Texas at 14 cents, making a clean-up of that month's salting. 
Another packer sold 3,000 heavy Texas at the same figure. The 


‘Inarket appears to be in better technical position than recently, 


more optimism being detected on the selling side than for a 
month past, so far as heavy packer hides are concerned. There 
is a fair demand for spready hides, but the prices asked are con- 
sidered too high by most buyers. However, as production is light, 
sellers are firm in their asking prices, which range from 18 to 20 
cents, according to measurement. Spready native steers sold in 
New York at 17 cents for 6 feet 8 inches and up: heavy native 
steers last sold at 14 cents for July’s salting; lights, at 1 cent 
less; extra lights, at 2 cents less. Heavy native cows last sold 
at 15 cents for July-August salting, with some asking up to 14 
cents; light cows sold at 12 cents for Julys; native bulls last 
sold at 7% cents, with up to 814 cents now asked. 

Country hides are inactive. Up to 11 cents is thought to be 
paid for free-of-grub extremes from good sections, and one car 
is reported selling at this figure. A car of 5 per cent extremes 
from good sections sold at 10% cents. Old lots of country hides 
are moved cnly at prices in line with buyers’ ideas, which are 
very low. One car of heavy country mixed cows and steers sold 
at 6 cents, which is less than most dealers are willing to accept, 
about 1 cent over this figure being asked. Free-of-grub extremes 
from good sections are quoted at 10 to 11 cents, and other lots 
at 9 to 1014 cents ; free-of-grub heavy steers are nominally quoted 
at 7% to 8 cents, with heavy cows at 7 to 7% cents; buffs are 
quoted at 64% to 7% cents; branded hides, at 4 to 5 cents; bulls, 
at 41% to 5 cents. 

Certain grades of raw material are growing scarce, and 
stocks of hides and skins in the hands of small dealers are 
gradually diminishing. New York and the Middle West show 
most activity. 


Sheepskins and pelts are more active. 
season lambs sold at $4.50 a dozen flat. The sale included 
Chicago and Missouri River points. A New York packer sold 
August lamb pelts at $6 a dozen, but the stock was choice and 
well taken off, average lots moving at much lower prices. 

One handicap to a movement of country hides is freight 
rates, which have advanced to a confiscatory level. Another 
obstacle to an active market is a narrow export demand for 


Some 20,000 new- 
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such hides as Germany took before the war. Under present con- 
ditions tanners are practically limiting their operations to packer 
hides, which accounts for the relative activity of that phase of 
that branch of the market. 


HEAVY WOOL STOCKS DEPRESSIVE 


J. E. P. 


B™ FOR THE HEAVY ACCUMULATION of domestic wools 
and an enormous importation to forestall tariff operation, 
the market would recently have reflected substantial recovery by 
the textile industry. As it is, wool-growers have no alternative 
but to wait, patiently or otherwise, for gradual elimination of 
the burdensome surplus. Activity in manufacturing circles is 
gratifying. Last December the wide looms of the country were 
running at 23.3 per cent of normal; in May activity reached 80.1 
per cent. Narrow looms ran only 28.8 per cent in December; May 
recorded 69.9 per cent. Some abatement has occurred recently, 
but the situation is decidedly healthier than six months back. 


June wool consumption was close to 60,000,000 pounds, 
against 24,372,000 at the low point last December. During the 
war period the highest monthly consumption was about 75,000,000 
pounds (in May, 1918), and during post-war prosperity the peak 
was reached at 72,700,000 pounds (in January, 1920). 

Since the emergency tariff went into effect little wool has 
been imported, but from January to May, inclusive, the monthly 
importation was over 50,000,000 pounds. Much of this stuff is 
still awaiting conversion. 

In normal times such a revival by the woolen and worsted 
industry would have been promptly reflected in a rising wool 
market, but in this instance the huge accumulation has been 
repressive in the superlative degree. Not only on this side of 
the Atlantic, but in Europe and the Southern Hemisphere, does 
this condition exist. The wool market has shown little, if any, 
change during the past month. Demand from mills has been 
spotty, variable, and only of moderate volume in the aggregate. 
The new clip is moving slowly, by both consignment and purchase. 

Low-grade wools are hard to sell, demand centering on fine 
and fine mediums, and it is generally conceded that the coming 
season will be a repetition of this. Western purchasing has cen- 
tered on wools of fine grade and good staple. In California as 
high as 20 cents has been paid for wools of the northern type, 
shrinking around 65 per cent, or a laid-down-at-Boston clean cost 
of 70 cents. The best fine clips have had a fairly active move- 
ment at a slight appreciation. 

In the bright-wool states trade is inert. The farm pools are 
still operating, but the bulk of the 1921 clip is still on the farm. 

Boston quotes delaine at 35 cents per pound, fine unwashed 
at 27 to 28 cents, half-blood combing at 29 to 30 cents, three- 
eighths-blood combing at 25 to 26 cents, and quarter-blood at 23 
to 24 cents. These prices look high compared with what growers 
are bid, and represent the addition of freights, grading, drayage, 
warehouse charges, and other expenses incidental to market. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


(sa CAKE PRICES have held steady during the 
past month at the advance scored about twenty days ago. 
On August 10 cottonseed cake or meal, old crop, of 43 per eent 
protein content, was selling at Texas common points for $32 per 
ton. Demand is limited, and buyers are slow to take hold. The 
bulk of the old cake is going for export. 

Hay prices firmed up slightly during the past three weeks, 
the advance ranging from $1 to $2 per ton. On August 8 prices 
at Kansas City were: prairie, No. 1, $10.50 to $11; No. 2, $9 to 
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$10; No. 3, $5.50 to $7.50; alfalfa, new, choice, $22 to $23; No. 1, 
$19 to $20; standard, $14 to $17.50; No. 2, $10 to $12.50; timothy, 
new, $12 to $12.50; standard, $11.50 to $12; No. 2, $9 to $11; 
clover mixed, new, light, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 1, $9 to $11; 
No. 2, $6 to $8.50; clover, No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, $6 to $10. 


The government crop report issued August 9 estimates a 
total hay production, tame and wild, of 97,000,000 tons—approx- 
imately 10 per cent less than in 1920 or 1919, and below the aver- 
age for the past six years. Hay crops were badly damaged in the 
Middle West by heat and drought. Prospects favor a better de- 
mand and higher prices. High freight rates, coupled with low 
prices, continue to retard the movement of hay. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 


— IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 
cured meats on July 1, 1921, compared with June 1, 1921, 
and July 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates: 











. | July 1, 1921 June 1, | 

Commodity (Pounds) fee 7. use 
Frozen beef... ........| 76,653,354 | ° 88,836,376 95,296,702 
(CI ae any eas , 19,895,917 | 20,716,370 26,355,203 
Lamb and mutton...... 8,719,380 | 15,877,485 4,310,527 
Frozen pork........... 182,799,404 | 194,485,820 | 170,054,431 
*Dry salt pork.......... 249,803,711 | 240,609,938 408,770,656 
*Pickled pork........... 366,927,738 | 366,291,310 | 403,718,851 
TMn cs ccnit gc ok ee tenes 205,878,293 | 181,992,047 193,315,999 

Miscellaneuus.......... | 85,144,773 | 90,391,890 


86,047,081 


*Cured and in process of cure. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-nine markets for the 
month of June, 1921, compared with June, 1920, and for the six 
months ending June, 1921, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous calendar year: 





























RECEIPTS 
June Six Months Ending June 
| 1921 | ~ 4920 1921 1920 
Seltle..... tv 1,579,941 | 1,878,951 | 9,013,213 | 10,237,921 
RMR suk sages 3,573,083 | 3,709,169 | 22,202,429 | 23,566,611 
Sheep... .......-| 1,894,527 | 1,639,687 | 10,499,476 | 8,938,527 
TOTAL"SHIPMENTS* : 
June Six Months Ending June 
“ 1921 1920 1921 | 1920 

Oe a ac oc 607,578 | 799,252 | 3,489,555 | 4,139,083 
RM ie a hccats Cand 1,143,300 | 1,307,884 | 7,625,502 | 8,312,371 
See F319 tsi2kl. 781,885 | 806,244 | 4,379,343 | 4,201,478 





*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND ‘FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








June Six Months Ending June 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Renta eS is ome sieiee 197,075 271,690 1,255,232 | 1,668,577 
OT Se er 33,316 43,333 304,290 467,215 
Sheep.............| 88,910 226,970 582,181 | 1,316,246 








LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








June | Six Months Ending June 
1921 | 1920 1921 1920 
MOREE 3S s6-s esshe aint 1,004,814 | 1,061,271 5,490,748 | 6,012,712 


2,474,203 
1,092,510 


2,421,417 | .14,593,995 | 15,191,070 
844,787 | 6,183,253 | 4,785,400 








REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, July 29, 1921 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Unfavorable weather and high temperatures generally 
throughout the East were contributing factors to slow demand 
for all classes of fresh meats. Beef was relatively more steady 
than other meats, and slight additional gains after Monday’s 
advance were registered at some markets. With the exception 
of pork at Boston, the tendency was sharply downward after 
Monday, and closing prices were steady to slightly lower than 
the previous week. ~ 

BEEF 


The slumpy condition of the Philadelphia ‘market was in 
striking contrast to conditions elsewhere, with good and medium 
steers affected most. Following Monday’s sharp advance, Boston 
made additional gains of 50 to 75 cents on all grades of steers, 
and up to $1 on cows, closing $1.50 to $2 above the previous week. 
New York lost $1 on medium and common steers, but held Mon- 
day’s advance on all others, closing unevenly 50 cents to $2 above 
the previous Friday. A switching of demand from hindquarter 
to forequarter cuts at Philadelphia resulted in an accumulation 
of the former, and that market was genérally weak and unsettled, 
but slightly steadier near the close. The light offerings of bulls 
were sold at prices steady to 50 cents higher than the week 
before. The demand for kosher beef was uneven, and prices fluc- 
tuated. New York declined $1 after mid-week, and Boston gained 


50 cents. 


VEAL 


The supply of veal was in excess of the demand, and prices 
moved sharply downward, with New York showing the greatest 
weakness, closing prices there being $2 below the previous week. 
Other markets were off $1 to $2 at the close. 


LAMBS 


Although a strong stand for a higher range of lamb prices 
was made at all markets on Monday, the continued slow demand 
and forced sales resulted in sharp and uneven breaks throughout 
the remainder of the week, and closing prices were unevenly 


$1 to $2 below the close of the previous week. Philadelphia was 


the weak spot, and reached a demoralized state late in the 
week. New York reacted late under an improved demand and 
made uneven gains. 

MUTTON 


With receipts generally light, the demand for mutton was 
not equal to the supply, and prices were again lowered, closing 
mostly $1 below the previous week. 


PORK 


The strength of the Boston market was an outstanding 
feature of eastern pork trade, and was in marked contract to 
the slumpy conditions elsewhere. New York and Philadelphia 


lost all of Monday’s advances and closed slightly below the 
previous week, while Boston made additional gains until late 


Thursday, when pressure to effect a clearance caused prices to 
sag, but closing prices were $1 to $1.50 over the previous week. 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending July 29, 1921 
[Bureau of Markets] 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
ee ee .$15.75-16.00 RD, ocsstres sect aed $20.00-22.00 
RON ete ee 15.25-15.75 ONE fee .. 18.00-20.00 
NEN 3 eee 14,50-15.00 MOI oso a 16.00-18.00 
eee: , foo Se 13.50-14.00 Romneee  F os Uk 13.00-15.00 
COWS: YEARLINGS: 
MN a adel ae aed 14.00 ON Se ic ria 14.00-15.00 
POOOOWOD oe 13.25-13.50 BUN once 12.00-13.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
Cmbiee se $17.00-18.00 CNOMe oa 8 $21.00-22.00 
I coos ee tele 15.50-16.50 ies he 19.00-21.00 
pe oe 13.00-15.00 ee eee 16.00-18.00 
Common we esse soceeeeed1,.00-12.00 re 10.00-15.00 
COWS: MUTTON: 
BOGE 45 ed 12.00-13.00 OMG ee Se 14,00-15.00 
CHITIN iad icoinicctioce 11.00-12.00 Mem sit ks 12.00-13.00 
BULLS: RANE oc as = 7.00-11.00 
COMMEOM .nn5 ses 11,50-12.00 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, July 29, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets] 


HOGS 

CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
ee, ~ 82 a eee $11.75 $11.30 $10.90 
Bek of Bates) 220. hk 9.60-11.65 10.75-11.20 9.00-10.50 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice............ 10.40-11.25 10.10-11.00 9.50-10.50 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice............ 11.00-11.65 10.50-11.25 9.75-10.90 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice............ 11.40-11.75 10.40-11.30 10.00-10.90 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice........ 11.15-11.75 OREM casas, 
Packing Sows, Smooth... 9.60-10.10 9.50-10.00 9.00- 9.40 
Packing Sows, Rough........................ 9.15- 9.60 8.95- 9.50 8.50- 9.00 
Pigs, Medium to Choice.....0000000. BO TOO  Ac cis. ree 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice. ....ccesescscse 8.75-10.50 8.50- 9.25 
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CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 


Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 


Choice and Prime........................ $9.25- 9.85 $9.00- 9.60 $8.95- 9.65 
Good .. I ets Se eee 8.60- 9.25 8.40- 8.95 
BINNIE Se ssbthe Grice oknccscombeencies 7.50- 8.50 7.25- 8.60 7.35- 8.40 - 
UN sii eS oe et iictavenieenieeeinls 6.50- 7.50 5.60- 7.15 6.00- 7.35 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime........................ 9.40-10.10 9.35-10.00 9.20-10.00 
OGM °c hcchadbins 8.75- 9.40 8.85- 9.35 8.65- 9.20 
I hr eee 7.25- 8.75 6.75- 8.75 7.10- 8.65 
Me = Ah ee, 5.75- 7.25 5.00- 6.65 5.50- 7.10 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice................ 4,25- 8.75 4.25- 8.00 . 4.50- 8.75 
Cows, Com. to Choice.................... 4.00- 7.00 3.50- 6.10 4.00- 7.00 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef.............. 4.50- 6.75 3.50- 5.85 4.00- 7.25 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Come: ene. Beers... 2.50- 4.00 2.00- 3.75 2.00- 4,00 
Ce a iets 2.75- 4.00 2.50- 3.50 | 2.50- 3.50 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch......... 8.50-10.50 6.00- 8.25 7.25- 9.75 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Choice........ 3.50- 8.00 3.50- 7.50 3.75- 7.75 
FEEDER STEERS: 
1,000 Ibs. up, Com. to Choice........ 5.50- 7.25 6.00- 7.65 6.00- 7.50 
750-1,000 Ibs., Com. to Choice........ 5.00- 7.10 5.50- 7.40 §.25- 7.25 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice........................ 4.00- 7.00 4.00- 6.75 4.00- 7.00 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice ........................ 2.50- 5.50 2.50- 5.65 2.50- 5.75 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Primie..22: $8.25-10.40 $7.50- 9.75 $8.00-10.25 
Culls and Common...................... 5.00- 8.00 4.00- 7.25 5.00- 7.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medtem to Prineé.................i.. 6.00- 8.25 4.75- 7.25 5.50- 7.50 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime..........................-... 4.50- 6.75 4.00- 6.00 4.75- 6.10 
EWES: . 
Medium to Choice.......................... 3.25- 5.50 3.25- 5.00 3.50- 5.50 
Cullis and Common... 1.50- 3.00 1.25- 3.00 1.00- 3.00 
BREEDING EWES: 
Full Mouths to Yearlings................ °3.00- 6.50 Gece SS « «eccacctiesonatcnnins 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice............................ 6.00- 7.50 5.00- 6.50 6.25- 7.60 


RECORD EXPORTS OF GRAIN DURING PAST 
FISCAL YEAR 


ne THE CURRENT BELIEF that with the growth of 
our own population the quantity of breadstuffs we should 
be able to spare for the rest of the world would decline, the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
actually exported more grain than in any previous twelve-month 
period. Wheat exports for the year, including flour in terms of 
wheat, totaled approximately 365,000,000 bushels, against the 
former high record of 332,000,000 bushels reached in the twelve 
months ending June, 1915. Of corn we sent abroad over 60,000,- 
000 bushels, and of rye nearly 50,000,000, both of which amounts 
far exceed those of any earlier year. Rice, of which we until 
recently were very large impurters, now figures in our list of 
exports to the extent of over 400,000,000 pounds. 

While the extraordinary size of the wheat exports is in part 
due to the large quantity imported from Canada during the past 
fiscal year, aggregating nearly 60,000,000 bushels (which like- 
wise establishes a new record), nevertheless the amount of gen- 
uine United States wheat going to foreign countries was far in 
excess of that of any previous year. Of course, Europe took the 
bulk of this. More than 100,000,000 bushels went to the United 
Kingdom, 60,000,000 bushels to Italy, 34,000,000 bushels to Ger- 
many, 25,000,000 bushels to France, and 25,000,000 bushels to 
Belgium. The price of the wheat exported ranged from $2.95 a 
bushel in July, 1920, to $1.60 in May, 1921. 
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RADE REVIEW 


TOO MUCH SHOULD NOT BE EXPECTED FROM 
LIVE-STOCK POOL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ONE OF THE LEGIBLE HANDWRITING on the wall at 

Washington suggests financial relief for the live-stock in- 
dustry. All the hope and expectancy generated by Governor 
Harding’s western trip has evaporated. The $50,000,000 pool 
was probably the logical sequence of that journey, eastern finan- 
cial interests realizing the necessity of doing something toward 
assisting the industry in its distress. Just how far fifty millions 
will go, even in the capacity of a revolving fund, may be imagined. 
On the principle that every little helps, it has already been a 
distinct benefit, both psychologically in taking care of maturing 
loans, and in moving stock cattle to the Northwest. There is, 
however, another side to the psychological phase of the effort 
leserving notice, and that is the disappointment that will be the 
inevitable aftermath of the ultimate placing of this money. In 
the nature of things, there will be little left for the Corn Belt, 
and it is in that area that money is most needed to put life into 
cattle trade. If $25,000,000 could be apportioned among feeders 
for the purchase of thin western cattle to go on feed during the 
next ninety days, a stout prop would be placed under the price 
list. The $50,000,000 fund is a good thing as far as it goes, but 
there is a limit to its efficacy as a remedy for the financial ills 
with which live-stock trade is now wrestling. 


Federal reserve rediscount rates are being whittled down, 
but this does not mean more or cheaper money for live stock pro- 
ducers. There is discernible a growing suspicion in agrarian 
circles that the federal reserve bank system is not all that it has 
been cracked up to be. When John Skelton Williams stated at 
the investigation in Washington the other day that certain large 
eastern financial institutions had been given preference over 
western banks in the allotment of money, he said a mouthful of 
language that coincides identically with current opinion in the 
live-stock producing area. The federal reserve bank system has 
reached the explanatory, if not apologetic, stage. Its merits 
have been extolled to the skies by its coterie of claqueurs; per- 
haps the other side of the financial picture may eventually be 
revealed. In any event, the progressive rediscount rate heresy 
has been junked after being anathematized for months, audibly 
and otherwise. 


General business is slowly emerging from the rut in which 
it has been traveling. Optimism is less blatant, but lacks the 
counterfeit character of that so ostentatiously put out recently. 
The country is working out its own redemption over-the route 
of industry. In the cities the same persistency in bucking the 
inevitable, especially on the part of organized labor, is still in 
evidence, delaying a gigantic building campaign that would do 
much toward starting the whole community along the highway 
to comparative prosperity. In the case of some commodities 
depreciation has run its course, live stock and its by-products 
undoubtedly being in this category. The European situation is 
still puzzling. So far as Germany is concerned, the trade-relation 
prospect is much better. The enigma is Russia, which is evi- 
dently about to make a demonstration that economic laws cannot 
be artificially deprived of the right to function. 


Signs of improvement in domestic conditions are seen on 
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every hand. Both J. Ogden Armour and Louis F. Swift have 
recently resorted to pronouncements with a view to reassuring 
the public, asserting that the packing industry is again on a 
profitable basis. This act was simultaneous with an issue of 
$25,000,000 of Swift 7 per cent bonds, but the investing public 
picked up the entire emission in an hour or so at the subscription 
price—a gratifying display of confidence. Some people wonder 
why the big packers are constantly in the bond market. The 
reason is that they are no longer able to borrow on the old-time 
seale from innumerable country banks. It may be added that 
live-stock growers may congratulate themselves on the fact that 
the public has confidence in the ability of packers to pay their 
bonds at maturity ; otherwise the stream of money going back to 
the country daily from the primary live-stock markets would 
flow less freely and in smaller volume. 


Other encouraging signs are rallying cotton prices, enabling 
planters to, reduce their borrowings. Corn Belt banks have had 
the benefit recently of many millions of hog money, and comple- 
tion of liquidation of the crop of cattle fed last winter will facili- 
tate recdvery. No prosperity of the boom variety is possible, nor 
is that variety desirable; but it is highly probable that the trend 
of industry and commerce will be toward a more satisfactory 
status. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE DECLINING 


A SLIGHT GAIN IN EXPORTS was reported in June over 
those of the previous month, mainly due to a somewhat 
heavier foreign demand for breadstuffs and hog products. As 
it is, the total for June showed a decline of 63 per cent from 
the peak of June two years ago. June imports were the smallest 
since February, 1917, and represent a drop of 64 per cent from 
June, 1920, when the highest figure was reached. Exports and 
imports have thus receded in about the same proportion. 


At the close of the fiscal year the trade balance of the United 
States stood as below: 





| 
| Twelve Months End'rg June 


1921 | 1920 | 1921 1920 





| | 
Exports | $340,000,000 ikiokesen $6,519,365,734| $8,108,988,663 
Imports | 198,000,000) 552,605,534 3,666,769,537 5,238,352,114 


Excess of exports | $142,000,000| $ 76,771,223) $2,852,596,197| $2,870,636,549 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LIVE STOCK AND 
LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS 


mer ARE EXHIBITED total exports from and imports 


into the United States of live animals, meat products, hides, 
and wool for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, compared with 
those of the previous twelvemopth, as announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


LIVE STOCK 


EXPORTS 
(Numbers) 





eo Twelve Months Ending 
June 


1921 


145,673 
103,414 
12,638 
6,770 
80,723 


1921 


29,530 
12,325 
1,195 
251 
23,482 


1920 


83,039 
36,107 
18,952 

8,991 
59,155 
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Animals 


From United Kingdom. 
From Canada 
From Mexico 


IMPORTS 
(Numbers) 


13,698 
10,515 
168 

68 
226 
1,863 
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|Twelve Months Ending 


une 


575,328 
1,301 
489,690 
82,760 
1,577 
3,662 


4,906 
199,549 





MEAT PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 





Beef products— 
Beef, canned 


Oleomargarine.... 
Tallow 


Total beef products. . 
Hog products— 


Hams and shoulders. .. . | 


Lar 

Neutrai lard 

Pork, canned 

ig SL ene 
Pork, pickled 


Total hog products. . . 


Lard compounds 

Mutton, except canned... 
Sausage. 

Sausage casings 

Stearin 


bccn 
13,192,036 


128,908,358 
4,900,235 | 


June 


1921 


186,647 
167,318 
2,004,136 
9,951,967 
103,448 
778,520 


35,011,966 
18,536,898 | 
67,655,776 | 
2,237,326 | 
89,389 
2,039,244 | 
3,337,759 


1,071,838 

582,039 
4,158,088 
2,814,470 





1920 


6,766,022 
12,526,669 
2,563,702 
4,035,563 
378,610 
1,967,854 


28,238,420 | 


60,730,879 
21,277,089 
45,069,517 


2,103,698 | 


130,975 
4,091,683 
3,925,149 


| 187,328,990 
3,709,480 | 


122,065 
1,373,194 
1,383,493 
1,621,191 


IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 


Twelve Months Ending 
June 


1921 


10,785,306 
21,084,203 
23,312,856 
106,414,800 
6,219,165 
16,843,868 


489,298,109 
172,011,676 
| 746,157,356 
22,544,303 

1,118,967 
57,043,446 
33,286,062 


9,356,275 
29,894,684 
19,177,311 





184,660,198 


1,521,459,919 


42,155,971 | 
6,624,522 | 





1920 


31,133,918 
153,560,647 
32,383,501 
74,529,494 
20,952,180 
32,937,026 


345,496,766 


803,666,861 
275,455,931 
587,224,549 
23,202,027 
3,261,967 
27,224,941 
41,643,119 


/1,761,679,395 


44,195,842 

3,958,131 
21,785,113 
24,379,414 
22,505,602 





Article 


Fresh meats— 
Beef and veal 
Mutton and lamb... 


Total fresh meats. .. 


Prepared or preserved— 


anned meats......... 


All other 
Sausage casings 


All other meat products. 


Classification 


Unmanufactured........ 


Classification 


cl ei eR ee) 
2,027,758 we 
| 


5,951,755 | 


June 


1921 


1,855,874 
103,826 
68,058 


7,779 
242,731 
1,044,134 
718,491 
72,566 


1920 


5,819,305 
2 033, 200 
50,896 


7,903,401 


188,795 
1,042,738 
1,134,688 

982,222 


WOOL 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
ice i cla eee a - 


Twelve Months Ending 


June 


1920 


Twelve Months Ending * 
June 


1921 


41,956,256 
108,528,214 
1,212,495 





7,303,198 | 


1920 


42,436,333 
16,358,299 
2,132,944 


151,696,965 | 60,927,576 


4,163,788 
11,142,817 
10,751,437 

6,312,407 


June 


| 1921 


| 
| 
| eee 5,583,669 


IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 


June 


868,215 
28,365 | 

4,642,395 

412,870 


493,434 


4,742,111 


1920 
6,990,669 


Twelve Months Ending 
June 


251,561,882 
12,996,910 
50,065,496 

| 93,611,585 


\ 


| 318,235,873 | 


—— 


72,225,748 
8,183,837 


80,409,585 





a 
C 
Hy 
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HIDES AND SKINS 

















EXPORTS 

(Pounds) 
Jame Twelve Months Ending 
Classification a — sinccouiealhe 

1921 | 1920 1921 | 1920 

gs. a urine sees 584,324 55, 3,148,310 | 2,875,600 
So aa orcas cncdln Backs 1,449,791 702,721 8,802,594 | 16,433,766 
Sa a6 60.04 Sb eee abd loach cb eats olde 313,419 778,672 
Be ON ioc tan eeteue a 233,184 217,295 3,042,244 3,918,323 
REED ccuee ats Cees 2,267,299 975,876 15,306,567 24,006,361 

IMPORTS 

(Pounds) 
i Twelve ae Ending 

Classification = 7 
i 1921 | 1920 1921 1920 

WI S895 S60 bikie “ 243,471 1,770,454 4,616,596 14,682,279 
SRR Ree F  waencnividiats 'W. « aapabaras 15,366 848 
RE ETON SES passa) 6,588,867 | 4,385,887 35,589,617 68,359,825 
NS Pe eee 21,496,053 21,908,941 | 198,573,338 | 439,461,092 
WE tac het ccKedes ets 9,240,660 | % ,588 41,728,166 | 126,995,612 
Horse, colt and ass....... 343,428 | 2,356,334 6,603,369 36,317,547 
Kangaroo and wallaby.. . 59,215 | 148,525 877,984 1,192,519 
ae Dre yee eee 5,521,728 | 8,106,355 58,301,500 ,866,446 
Po Re 556,645 691,383 5,863,971 10,592,089 
TOBMec aiaueriGsus 44,050,067 | 46,132,467 | 352,169,897 | 798,569,257 














PACKERS REVIEW YEAR’S MEAT TRADE 


atest THE HISTORY of the meat-packing business 
during the past year, Thomas E. Wilson, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, in his annual address before 
the convention of the institute in Chicago on August 8 pointed 
to our declining export trade in meat products and diminishing 
per-capita consumption at home as the two principal factors 
responsible for the slump in live stock values. 


“The processes of readjustment and reconstruction have been 
manifest throughout the year,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘The producer 
of live stock and the packer both have suffered from a con- 
tinuous decline in values. Heavy declines in exports, as well as 
decreased domestic consumption, general industrial depression, 
unemployment, and restricted credits, have been contributing 
factors to a very unsatisfactory year for. producer and packer 
alike. We exported in 1919 practically 3,000,000,000 pounds of 
meat products, worth approximately $940,000,000. In 1920 we 
exported less than 1,730,000,000 pounds, valued at less than 
$415,000,000—a loss in one year in exports of 1,270,000,000 
pounds and in values of $525,000,000. . During the year 
1918 we exported 728,000,000 pounds of beef; in the year 1919, 
314,000,000 pounds—-a decrease of 57 per cent; and in the year 
1920, 164,000,000 pounds—a decrease of 78 per cent from 1918. 
The decrease in beef exports for the two years would amount 
to approximately 1,428,000 head of cattle, and the decrease of 
exports of pork products for the single year of 1920, amounting 
to 1,121,000,000 pounds, would be equivalent to approximately 
7,000,000 hogs. 


“The per-capita consumption of meat and lard in the United 
States in the year 1920 was 154.3 pounds, as compared with 
163.3 pounds in 1918—a decrease of 13 pounds per capita. This 
decrease represents, on the basis of our population in 1920, a 
loss of 1,365,000,000 pounds of potential consumption, which, 
when considered together with the shrinkage in exports, the 
decline in by-product values, the increase in unemployment, the 
general decreased purchasing power of the public, the decline in 
commodity values generally, and the processes of deflation of the 
currency, largely accounts for the declines reflected in live-stock 
values and the losses suffered by producer and packer alike.” 


In discussing factors likely to influence future conditions, 
Mr. Wilson said in part: 


“Every indication points to the fact that the industry has 
about completed its readjustment, and the position of producer 
and packer alike should improve. ... The recent census dis- 
closes figures which should strengthen the economic position of 
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the producer. .. . 
inhabitants of the United States: cattle, 89 head; swine, 83 


The census of 1900 showed for every 100 


head; sheep, 81 head. In 1910, for every 100 inhabitants the 
census showed: cattle, 67 head; swine, 63 head; sheep, 57 head. 
In 1920 the figures show: cattle, 62 head; swine, 55 head; sheep, 
33 head. Thus it is manifest that the production of live stock 
is not keeping pace with our growth in population. There has 
also been a shrinkage in the quantity of meat products. in 
storage in this country. ... 

._ “As world conditions improve, there should be a correspond- 
ing increasing demand for our products, which will tend to 
stabilize values. Conditions generally should improve when 
Congress has settled the tariff, taxation, and other important 
questions. The movement of the President to bring about an 
agreement among the nations to limit expenditures for arma- 
ment, if successful, will do much to lighten the burden of tax- 
ation, and will turn uncounted millions of wealth toward the 
pursuits of peace and industry. As these great problems are 
solved, there will be a steady advance toward conditions which 
should make for the re-establishment of business stability, a 
relaxation of credit restrictions, and a corresponding revival of 
industrial activity.” 


IN A STATISTICAL WAY 


J. E. P. 


Cre RECEIPTS at the nine principal markets (Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. 
Paul, Denver, and Buffalo) during the first seven months of the 
current year aggregated 4,757,306, or 689,249 less than in 1920— 
a decrease of 12.65 per cent. Including Fort Worth, which fell 
off 250,000, the decrease is approximately 939,000. Adding a 
dozen smaller markets, the figure rises to well over a million 
head; and it must be remembered that this was a period of 
liquidation rather than conservation. July cattle receipts at the 
principal markets were 153,452, or 21.8 per cent less than last 
year. 

Calf supply has been well maintained, 1,254,834 head reach- 
ing the nine principal markets during the seven-month period, or 
54,229 less than last year. As the bulk of this represents by- 
product of the dairy industry, the figures are uninteresting. Few 
beef prospects are being sacrificed nowadays. 

The seven-month hog run at the same markets aggregated 
14,915,533, or 800,564 less than in 1920. Chicago and Buffalo 
were the only markets showing gains, their total being 355,878 
more than last year, while Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
St. Joseph, Sioux City, and St. Paul showed an aggregate loss 
of 1,156,442 in numbers. This, however, was offset to a large 
extent by increased weight, due to the fact that corn was cheap 
and the conversion process profitable. 

July sheep receipts at the principal ‘markets were only 
822.136, or 208,319 less than a year ago; but the seven-month 
run figured 7,166,811—a gain of 861,855 over the same period of 
1920, or 13.88 per cent. These figures indicate the extent to 
which the industry has been liquidated. Cessation of the heavy 
movement in July suggested that liquidation had run its course; 
but it is probable that western flock-owners have been topping 
out their fat lambs, in view of the present paucity of feeder 
demand and in expectancy of a wider Corn Belt outlet later in 
the season. 
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These statistics may be variously interpreted, but they sug- 
gest marked curtailment of cattle production, a slight reduction 
in hogs, and a cut in wool and mutton production that sooner 
or later will be felt. 


All markets reported a light feeder movement to the country 
in July. The decrease at nine markets, compared with last year, 
was 88,333 head, or 38.43 per cent. Kansas City sent out only 
20,610, against 18,129 last year, and Chicago 6,299, against 23,747. 
For the seven-month period stocker and feeder shipments from 
these markets were only 928,710, or 336,029 less than last year—a 
decrease of 26.56 per cent. 


July sheep and lamb feeder trade at these markets was but 
93,945 in the aggregate—118,701 less than a year ago, or a de- 
crease of 66.76 per cent. Omaha sent out but 30,882 head, 
against 103,530 last year. The seven-month output of feeding 
sheep and lambs at the same markets aggregated but 431,938, 
or 696,791 less than last year. 


PACKERS REVIEW BUSINESS CONDITIONS| 


N ITS LATEST MONTHLY REVIEW of business conditions 

the Institute of American Meat Packers deals with exports of 

meat products from the United States during the past fiscal year. 
We quote as follows: 


“Total exports of meat products during the twelve months 
ending June 30 amounted to 1,667,050,642 pounds, worth $314,- 
649,660, as compared with 2,066,995,889 pounds, worth $584,879,- 
166, for the same period in 1920. This decline in value of nearly 
$300,000,000 reflects graphically the decline which has occurred 
in wholesale meat prices during the last year. Exports for the 
month of June, 1921, as compared with June last year, shrunk 


= ts per cent in quantity, but the value declined more than 
a half.” 


Of the general situation, as seen from the viewpoint of the 
packer, Armour & Co. have this to say: 


“For many months the packing industry has had its hopes 
for business improvement pinned on the revival of export trade. 
This month has brought what seems to be positive assurance of 
revival in that particular field of the meat-packing industry. 
From week to week orders for export account have grown in 
volume, with a corresponding increase in the extent of inquiries 
and orders for future transactions. Necessarily, as foreign busi- 
ness increases, the slack in domestic trade will be taken up, and 
a much heavier tone will underlie the packing industry, which 
naturally must be reflected with more or less promptness upon 
other industries. 


“Domestic trade itself has been on a steadier and more 
satisfactory basis this month than has been the case for two 
years past. Demand for cured pork products, ordinarily heavy 
at this season of the year, has been beyond expectations, and 
stocks of hams and bacon have moved with unusual ease into 
domestic channels. Fresh-pork trade also has been given an 
impetus, due somewhat to foreign buying and an inadequate 
supply of suitable hogs. The beef trade has had its ups and 
downs, but, on the whole, the beef situation has shown marked 
improvement. ... 


“Undoubtedly, the improvement in domestic business for 
packing-house food products reflects improvement that is being 
made in other industries. Unemployment is not so great a menace 
as it was two months ago. Many workmen are being absorbed 
in various industries, as the activities of those industries are 
increasing, and as the outlet for their products becomes wider. 
All of this has instilled a general feeling of steadiness in most 
of the basic industries and has led to an extension of purchases 
by the general pubfic. The significant feature of the market is 
the continuing lack of demand for the cheaper cuts of meat, 
which, while indicating the ability of the public to buy what it 
wants when it wants it, unfortunately indicates the lack of desire 
on the part of the public to take advantage of the more econom- 
ical ways of living. One of the immediate results of a more 
extensive use of the so-called cheaper cuts of meat would be the 
reduction in price of the more expensive cuts—a program by 
which producer, packer, and consumer would all three benefit.” 


High prices have fallen here and there, but we have heard 
of no fatal injuries among them.—New York World. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, July 19, 1921. 

HE RECORD DROUGHT which has so astonishingly visited 

the British Isles this year has in its latest stages consider- 
ably affected fat-stock and other meat values. Indeed, the slump 
in home-stock and home-killed meat values which it has occa- 
sioned rather mystifies the clear conclusions which could other- 
wise have been drawn as to the tendencies of the meat market 
under the conditions ruling now that government trading had 
ceased. The store-cattle trade has been temporarily checked by 
the poor feed prospects engendered by the drought, and fat cattle, 
too, have been sold in many cases at a loss to their feeders. Today 
prime fat cattle are not worth more than $24 per 112 pounds 
(reckoning $4=£1), while for the range of such meat sold rates 
vary from that price down to $15 per cwt. This represents a 
drop of no less than $40 in value per head of cattle during the 
past eight or nine weeks, while the fall since the time of highest 
value this spring amounts to as much as from $80 to $112 per 
head. 

The above facts have to be borne in mind in estimating the 
future prospects of the meat trade in Great Britain, but the fact 
that they have occurred has not in existing circumstances had 
a corresponding effect on meat output today. The reason for this 
is that consumption has not yet moved from the low ebb to which 
it receded in the time of the coal strike, and it is not likely to 
advance to any considerable degree until the cooler days of 
autumn arrive. Meanwhile the very conditions of drought have 
compelled farmers to market their fat stock in large numbers, 
and this, meeting a slow trade, has brought about the slump to 
which I have referred. Today the average rates for first- and 
third-quality fat cattle are $16.75 and $12.25, respectively, per 
live ewt. Sheep have met with equivalent depreciations in value. 
the average rates for first and third qualities now being 30 to 
33%, cents and 22% cents, respectively, per pound (reckoning 
2 cents= 1d.). 

The Canadian bullocks which have been marketed at Glasgow 
recently are reported to be considerably over-fat for trade at this 
time of the year. A special lot of fifteen of the best of these 
beasts, including heavy-weight Shorthorns, Herefords, and Aber- 
deen-Angus, averaged on sale about $222 per head. The expert 
opinion is that such beasts are far from being strictly useful 
commercial cattle, although they reflect credit upon Canadian 
breeding. Fleshiness rather than fatness, however, tells in the 
long run in these markets. 

Chilled beef is the king of the market again in our big 
centers of population during these hot days, when the refrig- 
erated product creates the best impression on the market, along- 
side some of the badly handled and conditioned meat from home 
sources, suffering from the effects of hot travel. The rather 
shorter supplies of Plate beef of late have enabled that article 
to climb again to 22 cents per pound for hinds—an improvement 
of 2 cents on a short time back. Forequarters realize only 91% 
cents. Frozen beef is a terribly dull market in London, and 
even more so in the provinces today, Australian stuff making 
only 1014 cents for hinds and 7 cents for fores, on an extremely 
slow sale. 
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The lower rates to which meat has been descending during 
the past month or two have caused much heart-burning among 
those interested in the colonial export trade, and today in London 
we have not only the political representatives of the British 
dominions talking very loudly about the iniquity of other parties 
than the producer absorbing profits, but the representatives of 
the meat-shipping firms themselves are on the spot, anxiously 
studying the ruling conditions. The prime minister of New 
Zealand, Mr. Massey, has been more outspoken than the rest, 
and has inveighed heavily against the meat-carrier—that is, t!: 
ship-owner—who, he says, is taking an undue share of the cost 
just now. So serious, he says, has the actual position become 
that New Zealand would have to turn its attention to other 
things than meat export, if the producers were not able to get 
more for their meat; but comment on his remarks has been that 
the producer has no choice in the matter, and, as a matter «* 
fact, must expect present conditions now that the war is over 
Mr. Massey is an advocate of Empire Preference, but is not bold 
enough to advocate a tax on the British consumers’ food. He 
complains of the preference accorded to foreign meat during the 
war, which was, of course, due to the shorter voyage across the 
Atlantic. There is, he says, one grain of comfort. He had the 
sheep statistics for 1910 and 1920, obtained from eight of the 
most important wool-producing countries of the world. The 
figures showed that the number of sheep in these eight countries 
in 1910 was 354,882,677, while in 1920 it was 289,944,035—a drop 
of nearly 20 per cent. That pointed to the fact that sheep would 
soon be below the number in demand, and that prices would have 
to go up. The same conclusion applied to mutton was that, with 
the world’s diminution in sheep, to meet the increasing demand 
prices must increase. 

The present season’s course of meat values is partly ex- 
plained by the very big totals reached by importations during 
the first half of this year. The official figures for the six months, 
January to June, show, for instance, that frozen and chilled beef 
imports into the United Kingdom amounted to well over 325,000 
tons (long), or 100,000 tons in advance of those of any previous 
corresponding half-year. Argentina sent two-thirds of this, and 
a quarter of the Argentine shipment only was chilled this year. 
Australia sent 40,000 tons odd. Mutton and lamb imports were 
practically the same as this time last year—namely, 180,000 
tons—for a half of which New Zealand was accountable. As a 
matter of fact, Australia, whose flocks had been depleted, fell 
far behind Argentina in the list this year. 

The cold stores of this country are still in a very congeste 
state, and, owing to the dislocation of shipping arrangements 
still continuing in our ports, deliveries from ship to market a~ 
as yet very slow. This strengthens to some extent spot whole- 
sale quotations, but, naturally, it does not improve the con- 
sumptive output. : 


BRITISH MEAT TRADE 


Du the six months ending June 30, 1921, Great Britain 
imported 6,592,563 ewts. of beef. Of this quantity Argen- 
tina supplied 4,181,881 cwts. and the United States only 82,055 
ewts. Mutton imports for the same period totaled 3,628,462 cwts., 
of which 1,837,370 cwts. came from New Zealand and none from 
this country. Of pork 301,261 cwts. were imported, the United 
States contributing 96,266 cwts. and the Netherlands a similar 
amount; while the imports of bacon aggregated 2,833,641 cwts., 
of which the United States was responsible for close on one-half, 
or 1,261,702 cwts., and Denmark for 831,933 cwts. 

Interesting is a comparison of prices paid at British markets 
for the different classes of meats pouring into them from all 
corners of the globe. In beef, for example, the fresh-killed article 
of Scotch origin is seen to be easily the favorite. English long 
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sides rank second, followed by Irish, United States and Canadian 
(English-killed), and Danish on about the same level. Consider- 
ably less popular is the chilled product from South America, 
while frozen beef from the same place and from Australasia 
does not seem to appeal much to the British taste. On a typical 
day early in July the following maximum wholesale prices per 
pound of hind-quarter beef were- paid at the central market of 
Smithfield, London (reckoning 1 penny= 1% cents): Scotch, 
24 cents; English, 18%; Irish, United States, Canadian, and 
Danish, 18; Argentine, chilled, 17%; Uruguayan, chilled, 15%; 
Argentine, frozen, 14%,; Australian, frozen, 114%,; Uruguayan, 
frozen, 101%4 ; New Zealand, frozen, 9; Brazilian, frozen, 634 cents. 


BRITISH COMMITTEE EXONERATES AMERICAN 
PACKERS 


r ITS FINAL REPORT, the subcommittee of the Standing 
Committee on Trusts of the British Board of Trade which 
has been investigating the British meat trade (see THE PRoDUCER 
for February, 1921, pages 14 and 15) acquits the American pack- 
ers on the charge of conspiracy in restraint of trade. As quoted 
in the press, the British witnesses appearing before the commit- 
tee, who had bought meat in the United States, declared “that 
they had never perceived anything but keen competition among 
the largest packers, and the representatives of the independent 
packers stated that they had not met any unfair competition on 
the part of the ‘Big Five.’ ” 

“It was not denied that the ‘Big Five’ could, if they com- 
bined, control the trade,” said the report; “but the witnesses 
maintained that the facts within their knowledge disproved the 
existence of such an endeavor. The result of the policy of the 
Ministry of Food during the war appears, on the whole, to have 
been to maintain the position of the independents. The capacity 
of the latter to compete depends, as far as we could ascertain, 
on the quality of their products. Representatives of the whole- 


sale trade said that they found the keenest competition among 
the American packers’ agents for their custom.” 


MEXICO BUYING CATTLE IN TEXAS 


Fo SEVERAL WEEKS PAST hundreds of carloads of live 
stock have been shipped into Mexico from southern and 
western Texas. Being practically depleted of cattle, and anxious 
to restock its ranges, our neighbor republic has had to go north 
for its supplies. The animals belong to various classes, but only 
the very best seem to be wanted. Most of them are shipped 
through to the City of Mexico, where the Mexican government 
is financing a big cold-storage plant with a capacity of 400 head 
a day. One recent shipment consisted of cows averaging 917 
pounds, going by way of Juarez. Other points of exit are 
Brownsville, Laredo, and Nogales. Prices prevailing in these 
transactions have not been made public. 


So far as our foreign commerce is concerned, we are rapidly 
getting back to a state of splendid isolation—-Richmond News 
Leader. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 


‘MELBOURNE, Victoria, June 6, 1921. 


Mex CONTINUES TIGHT, and the banks are said to be 
gradually applying pressure to those debtors who are 
making no apparent effort to reduce their overdrafts. This 
applies equally to importers, manufacturers, and producers, and 
is evidenced by the slowly falling prices of the cheaper woolen 
and cotton goods, clothes, boots, ete. Up to the present the best 
grades have not been affected to an appreciable extent. As far 
as live stock is concerned, the position in the southern states 
of Australia has been largely saved by the excellence of the 
season. Somewhat heavy forced realizations of fats have caused 
the markets to fluctuate, and values generally are certainly a 
shade lower than a month ago. On the other hand, stores for 
restocking purposes are in fair request, and price levels for 
these are being pretty well maintained. 

In north Queensland, where the only practicable outlet for 
surplus.stock is through the packing-houses, no improvement in 
the general position can be reported. The market for frozen beef 
and mutton in Great Britain is unsatisfactory, and exporters are 
following a very cautious policy. The utmost they are offering 
for prime bullocks is $4.80 per 100 pounds over all, and some 
graziers complain that they cannot get more than $3.60. As 
compared with $9.10 to $9.60 last year, this represents a sad 
drop; but when one comes to look into the facts, it must be 
acknowledged that the freezing companies cannot well do other- 
wise than reduce their limits to the present figures. Last season 
all the frozen beef exported was bought for cash by the British 
government at the rate of 934 cents per pound f. o. b., whereas 
today the average price of Australian beef is barely equal to 
10 cents c. i. f. e. Freight, insurance, exchange, and other 
charges come to over 4 cents a pound, while hides, fat, ete., are 
not worth half what they were a year ago. It is safe to say 
that shipping charges and the lower values of by-products equal 
at least 5 cents a pound on a 700-pound (dressed) carcass, 
which, with a small margin for the speculative element that 
enters into this year's business and was absent under the 
government-purchase scheme, fully represents the difference be- 
tween today’s price and that of 1920. Cattle values in the south 
of Queensland, where there is a larger local consumption and 
it is possible to truck stock to the other states, are firmer. Prime 
bullocks are selling at $6 to $6.25 per 100 pounds over all. 

As may be imagined, only those graziers who are pressed for 
eash are selling cattle in the north. The fattening season has 
been the best known for something like fifty years, and it does 
seem a pity that so much absolutely prime beef should be held 
until next year, when nature may not be so kind or the markets 
on the other side any better. It is fortunate that feed is so 
plentiful that the country can comfortably carry the stock into 
the next monsoon season. Most of the packing plants are killing, 
but none are operating to their full capacity, and most are 
having broken time. 

The following are the prices realized, at per head, for fat 
stock at the various municipal sale-yards this week: Mel- 
bourne—prime bullocks, $80 to $93 ; extra ditto, to $96.50; medium 
to good ditto, $62.10 to $75; prime cows, suitable for the cutting 
trade, $60 to $67.50; prime cross-bred wethers, $6 to $6.65; ditto 
ewes, $5 to $5.75 ; prime Merino wethers, $5.30 to $6.25 ; ditto ewes, 
to $5.60; choice lambs, $5.50 to $6.25. Sydney—prime weighty 
bullocks, $60 to $70; extra heavy ditto, to $85; medium to good 
ditto, $45 to $50; good heavy cows, to $50; best cross-bred 
wethers, $4.30 to $4.80; ditto ewes. to $4.30; prime Merino 
wethers, $4.80 to $5.75; ditto ewes, to $4.30. Brisbane—prime 
heavy bullocks for the best local trade, $50 to $57.50; ditto 
cows, $32.50 to $40. 
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The live-stock position in New Zealand is much as in 
Australia, .except that climatic conditions there are not so 
universally good. Certain districts are dry, and stock values 
reflect this. The same financial stringency is in evidence, but, 
on the whole, the recovery in prices reported in my last letter 
has been well maintained. The killing season at the export 
freezing-works is petering out in a most unsatisfactory manner, 
and for the same reason as in Australia. 


Armour & Co. are making further attempts to obtain their 
license to export meat from New Zealand, but this time they 
are working through diplomatic channels. About three weeks 
ago Sir Francis Bell, the acting prime minister, received the 
following message from the United States consul-general at 
Auckland : 


“The Department of State, Washington, cables instructing 
me to ascertain the reason for the refusal of a license to Armour 
& Co., of Australasia, at Christchurch, to export; and to point 
out that American capital is established in the business in ac- 
cordance with the New Zealand laws, and that the present action 
appears to be arbitrary and discriminatory.” 


The minister’s reply ran as follows: 


“TI shall be obliged if you will inform the American Depart- 
ment of State: 

“1. The New Zealand action in regard to Armour & Co. has 
been largely influenced by the result of the American inquiry 
into, and the report upon, the dealings of that company in 
relation to the American Meat Trust. 

“2. That no difficulty is placed in the way of Armour & 
Co. exporting to America for American use the meat now in 
freezing store. 

“3. That a license to export such meat to the London 
markets is refused’ ° 

“4. That full warning was given to Armour & Co. and the 
Meat Trust by the New Zealand Parliament in 1918, when it 
was enacted that every meat-exporter must have a license to 
export. It was then made clear that the act was intended to 
prevent operations by the Meat Trust. 

“5. Armour & Co. could not obtain a license to export, and 
devised the method of purchasing sheep and freezing them in 
the works of companies licensed to export. 

“6. This government will not allow an evasion of the New 
Zealand laws. 

“7, Armour & Co. now ask for a license to export this meat 
because it is theirs, and in private freezing stores; and they 
ask for a license now, which would not have been granted before 
the purchases, as they well knew. 

“8. The action of the government is not an arbitrary one, 
and I regret that it should be considered proper to adopt such 
an expression with regard to it. 

“9. The business of the company was established with the 
object of establishing a trust in New Zealand, in defiance of the 
act of 1918.” 


I offer no comment except to point out that the government 
says Armour & Co. may ship their meat to America if they like. 
The latest report on the subject is that the firm has submitted 
to the British Foreign Office, through the Washington embassy, 
a denial of the New Zealand government’s charges. Sir Francis 
Bell states that the company has about 1,000,000 carcasses of 
lamb and mutton in store in the Dominion. That must represent 
a considerable capital expenditure in jeopardy. Taking an aver- 
age weight of only 35 pounds, at 15 cents per pound, it works out 
at $5,250,000. 

I may add that there is talk of the Australian state gov- 
ernments also passing legislation requiring all meat-exporters 
to take out a license. At a conference of ministers of agriculture 
and executive officers held last month a motion was passed 
affirming the necessity of some such action, “with a view to 
combating the American Meat Trust menace.” 

Exports of frozen meat from Australia last month were on 
a moderate scale, totaling only 188,500 quarters of beef and 
61,000 carcasses of mutton and lamb. New Zealand’s shipments 
were larger, being 90,000 quarters of beef, 316,000 carcasses of 
mutton, and 510,000 carcasses of lamb. 
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CANADA SETS AN EXAMPLE 


WW" A VIEW to encouraging overseas trade in Canadian 
beef, the British government has made possible a cut from 
$30 to $40 per head on live-cattle transportation from Montreal 
to Liverpool. Further stimulation will be afforded by a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent in rail rates on live stock from all western 
Canadian points to tidewater at Montreal. Rail rates to the 
United States border on live stock consigned to the American 
market are also to be reduced 25 per cent, this action -having 
been taken with a view to minimizing the penalty imposed on 
Canadian cattle destined for the American market by the United 
States emergency tariff. 

Canada is clamoring for admission of its stock cattle to the 
British market—a concession it will not secure, because the 
adverse influence of Irish landholders is too strong, this reduc- 
tion in ocean and rail rates having a compensatory look. British 
advice to Canadian cattle-raisers is tantamount to: “Finish your 
cattle, and send us beef instead of stockers.” 

Cutting Canadian rail rates will have a tendency to keep 
the United States market open to Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba. It is Canada’s answer to the tariff. 


DAIRY CATTLE IN CHINA 


[ CHINA the only districts where the dairy industry so far 
has made any noticeable progress are the regions around 
Hongkong and Canton. There three species of dairy cattle are 
met with: European breeds of half a dozen varieties, zebus, and 
buffaloes. The imported animals, many of which have come from 
the United States, are never allowed to graze, as all the pastures 
are infested with ticks, which soon prove fatal. Their progeny, 
however, as well as crosses with the zebu, as a rule are immune 

As milk-producers the imported breeds, of course, stand first. 
The native cow of southern China is a common eastern variety 
of the humped zebu, reddish-brown or brown-black in color, prin- 
cipally a beef or draft animal, whose milk yield is slight, but - 
a richness far in excess of that of the western breeds. The buf- 
falo cow averages Only about four and a half pounds of milk a 
day, but the fat content is extraordinarily large, as indicated by 
the following analysis: 








European Buffalo 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

WI 2 coke os cnn seis onsecveassomscubeonmnied 3. 12.60 
REI Sk esos 5 ceca ea 3.23 6.04 
ES dl ee 5.96 3.70 
GPRM wl corte he sg pt Ee 0.82 0.86 
RIE os 86.19 76.80 

100.00 100.00 


The fat content of the milk of the zebu averages 8 per cent. 


CHINA’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


[ IS NOT GENERALLY KOWN that wool is one of China’s 
principal articles of export. Millions of pounds are each year 
shipped to Japan, the United States, and Great Britain. During 
the cleven months ending May, 1921, the United States alone took 
more than 20,300,000 pounds of Chinese wool. One of the chief 
reasons why the industry has not developed to proportions com- 
mensurate with the almost unlimited possibilities for sheep-rais- 
ing presented by that great country is the hidebound conserva- 
tism of the Chinese husbandman, who is content to pursue the 
methods practiced by his venerable ancestors in Confucius’ time. 
Only a few progressive natives have applied western principles 
on a small scale. 


“Green, luxuriant pasture is seen practically everywhere, 
especially in Mongolia, whose rich grass enables it to rank as 
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the best stock-raising ground of China,” says a writer in the 
Journal of Commerce. “In inner Mongolia there is a district of 
2,000 square miles which is almost ideal pasture land; but the 
most important wool-producing district is outer Mongolia, where 
the native plants, growing on a somewhat briny soil, are most 
nutritious to the sheep. The number of sheep in Manchuria and 
the eastern portion of inner Mongolia is estimated at 2,500,000 
head, this being more than 10 per cent of the entire stock of 
China. 

“The South Manchurian Railway Company has been conduct- 
ing breeding experiments since 1913, and the cross-breed between 
the Merino sheep of superior grade imported from abroad and 
the native Mongolian has resulted in the production of wool of 
twice the quality and quantity on the individual sheep. The 
work of propagating the improved breeds is now receiving the 
serious attention of the company on its sheep-breeding farms, 
and it is its ambition to double the present yield of wool from 
these regions in twenty years’ time. 

“The Tibetan sheep, which, according to immemorial custom, 
is sheared only once a year, gives the best wool. These hardy 
little animals are raised on high plateaus about 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level, which form splendid pasture land... . 

“The Chinese wool industry has made remarkable progress 
since the Russo-Japanese war, when the product was a very essen- 
tial factor with both belligerents. Again, during the European 
war, when wool constituted one of the most important raw mate- 
rials to the armies, China’s export trade received an impetus.” 


DANISH BACON INDUSTRY 


G REAT BRITAIN, which before the war took practically all 
of Denmark’s export bacon, still remains the chief market 
vw that product. During the first quarter of the current year 
exports of Danish bacon amounted to 36,552,268 pounds, of which 
35,608,699 were shipped to England., (In 1913 England took 261.- 
654,000 pounds of Danish bacon.) 
The preference of the English trade for Danish bacon is 
second only to that for the Irish article. The two countries. 
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however, are far from equal to supplying the English demand, 
and large quantities of bacon are imported from the United 
States and Canada. This preference for Danish bacon is based 
principally on the type of hog raised in Denmark. The Danish 
hog is a rangy animal, producing a long, meaty side of bacon that 
carries comparatively little fat. He is fed on barley, corn, 
potatoes, oil cake, vegetables, brewers’ slops, and dairy refuse. 

Due to the rigid blockade during the war, cutting off Den- 
mark’s imports of feedstuffs, and to the necessity of turning 
home-grown feeds into other channels of consumption, Denmark’s 
swine supplies betwen 1914 and 1920 dropped 60 per cent. Rapid 
recuperation is, however, now taking place. The average weekly 
slaughter this spring ranged from 20,000 to 22,000 hogs. A rise 
of $3.50 per cwt. in the price of Danish bacon on the English 
market about the middle of June caused the weekly killings to 
jump to over 40,000, where they may remain for some time. 

The Danish bacon industry is conducted by some 400 co-oper- 
ative slaughter-houses and export societies, with a central organ- 
ization. Rigid government inspection prevails. One of the rules 
observed is that only bacon graded as No. 1 may be exported to 
England. ~ This undoubtedly has much to do with its high stand- 
ing on the English market. Pigs grading No. 2 or No. 8 are held 
back for home consumption or sold to less particular foreign 
customers. 

As the Danish hog produces little lard, that commodity is 
imported extensively from the United States. American lard is 
highly esteemed in Denmark and commands about the same price 
as the home product. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Uruguay Removes Embargo 
The embargo on cattle shipped to Uruguay has been removed, 
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provided vessels carrying them do not touch at ports in Europe 
or Brazil. ‘ 


English Foot-and-Mouth Disease Restrictions Abolished 


No outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease having occurred in 
Great Britain for several weeks, all special restrictions on the 
movement and marketing of cattle have been withdrawn. This 
applies likewise to importations of Irish cattle. 


Cattle Plague in the Philippines 


Cattle are reported to be dying by thousands on Masbate 
Island, the richest cattle section of the Philippine Archipelago, 
as the result of an epidemic of rinderpest. The forests are strewn 
with carcasses of animals that perished while trying to reach 
higher ground. 

Co-operative Marketing in South Africa 


Direct marketing of all cattle for slaughter has been decided 
upon by the stock-farmers’ organizations of Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa, whether for home consumption or for 
overseas export. Favorable terms have been secured from the 
railways for transportation, and from the coast establishments 
for killing and cold storage. 


American Agricultural Teachers in France 


Better live stock for France, it is hoped, will be one of the 
results of the farm school established by the Pittsburg Chapter 
of the American Junior Red Cross near Fontainebleau, France, 
where French war orphans will be taught scientific agricultural 
methods. The farm includes 200 acres of well-cultivated fields 
and is well supplied with live stock of standard breeds. 


FARM DEBTS IN 1920 


ae RETURNS from the agricultural census of Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, deal with the indebtedness of farms in the 
United States on that date. Following are some of the more 
important figures, with comparisons for 1910: 


1920 1910 
Value of farm land and buildings..$13,772,729,610 $6,330,236,951 
Amount of mortgage debt.................. 4,012,711,2138  1,726,172,851 
Ratio of debt to value, per cent...... 29.1 27.3 
Average value per farm.................... $11,536 $6,289 
Average debt per farm...................... 3,361 1,715 


The above represents only farms operated by owners. No 
attempt was made to secure data with reference to indebtedness 
of farms operated by managers or tenants. 

The greatest relative increase in farm-mortgage debt was 
reported from the mountain states. Montana showed a debt in 
1920 more than seven times as large as that of 1910. Iowa 
reported the largest absolute increase for the decade. 

The average rate of interest paid on farm mortgages in 1920 
was 6.1 per cent, ranging from 5.1 per cent in New Hampshire 
to 7.8 per cent in Arkansas. 

In 1920 native white farmers operated 83.7 per cent of the 
total farm acreage, with an average per farm of 162.6 acres; 
foreign-born white farmers operated 11.6 per cent, with an aver- 
age of 191.3 acres; colored farmers operated 4.7 per cent, with 
an average of 47.4 acres. The proportion of colored farmers 
decreased 0.6 per cent between 1910 and 1920. Of the foreign- 
born white farmers in 1920, 24.2 per cent were born in Germany, 
10.4 per cent in Sweden, 8.9 per cent in Norway, and 8.4 per cent 
in Canada. In 1920, 4 per cent of the farms in the United States 
were operated by women. 


Continued striking is well calculated to put the “dust” in 
industry.—Columbia Record. 
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RUNTY ANIMALS AS A SOURCE OF 
LOSS 


The question, “Why is a runt?” has been 
answered by nearly a thousand live-stock 
raisers who have filled in and returned a 
questionnaire sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture. These reports show that 
inferior breeding, poor feeding, and para- 
sites are the three principal causes of 
undersized and underdeveloped animals, 
about 75 per cent of runtiness being trace- 
able to these sources. All of these factors 
are under the control of stockmen, who 
therefore can in a large degree eliminate 
runts, which, according to the reports, con- 
stitute 7 per cent of all farm animals. 


In addition to these three principal 
causes of runtiness, the reports indicate 
that there are numerous other contribut- 
ing elements. A summary of the opinions 
of 783 live-stock owners shows that the 
causes rank as follows in importance: 
inferior breeding, 31.6 per cent; inade- 
quate or unsuitable feed, 30.4 per cent; 
parasites and insect pests, 15.1 per cent; 
inadequate housing and care, 12.4 per 
cent; contagious diseases, 4.9 per cent; 
exposure, 2.9 per cent; accident, 1 per 
cent ; other causes, 1.7 per cent. It appears 
that the breeding of well-selected stock 
produces very few undersized animals, but 
that with scrubs—especially when inbred 
—the percentage of runty stock is high. 

The reports show that runtiness is most 
prevalent among hogs, the average per- 
centage reported being 10.1. They likewise 
indicate that the size of an animal of good 
breeding at birth has but little relation to 
the mature weight where proper feed, care, 
and management are provided. A number 
of successful hog-raisers report that lack 
of uniformity in fairly large litters has 
been overcome by proper feeding. A cattle- 
breeder in Montana reports that proper 
feeding and care of a runty animal result- 
ed in developing it to such a finish that 
it took first prize in its class at the state 
fair. 


From a summary of 929 reports it ap- 
pears that a comparatively small number 
of animals are born runty, and that most 
stunting of growth begins a _ relatively 
short time before weaning, or soon after- 
wards. More than .50 per cent of runty 
live stock appears during infancy or before 
weaning, 35 per cent shortly after wean- 
ing, and only 4.4 per cent at birth. 
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In reply to a question as to the prac- 
ticability of raising runts to market size, 
74 per cent of the replies indicate that it 
is not profitable, while 14 per cent answer 
either yes or yes with qualifications. Com- 
ments show that a well-bred animal, even 


- though undersized, will develop into just 


as good an animal when it is given an 
equal chance. 

Replies indicate practical unanimity in 
considering runty live stock a serious drain 
on the industry and a loss to the owner. 
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Though some estimated that their finan- 
cial returns would be more than 25 per 
cent greater if runts were eliminated, the 
common estimate was between 5 and 10 
per cent. 





ANDALUSIAN BREED OF CATTLE 

The most important Spanish breed of 
eattle is the Andalusian, which is dis- 
tributed over more than three-fourths of 
the kingdom. It is distinctly a beef breed, 
and comprises three varieties of coat 
eolor: reddish-brown, black, and white. 
The Andalusian is believed to be a direct 
descendant of the aurochs, or indigenous 
wild ox of Spain, some of whose charac- 
ters, like the bony core of its horns, it still 
retains. It is today to be found in a pure 
state and, in certain localities, has ‘re- 
mained half wild. It appears to be closely 
related to some of the primitive English 
breeds, such as the Devon and Welsh. 
















































































{et Western People 


The advent of the sugar factories and the remark- 
able advance of corn-raising in this section of the 
West are circumstances which have driven out com- 
pletely the conception of a dozen years ago that the 
best beef, mutton and pork must come from the 
East. Colorado and surrounding states raise the finest 
meat animals in the world. It is no longer a case 
of sending them to the Corn-Belt region to fatten, 
for we grow corn in abundance right here, and, in 
addition, the rations which cause “combination feed- 
ing” to be recognized by the epicures as the system 
which produces meats of flavor and the finest of 
texture. 


Western-Fed Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 


—reared on the strength-giving grasses of the Rocky 
Mountain region and fattened on rich alfalfa, corn, 
best molasses and other sugar-factory products, 
native grains and cottonseed cake, have the call 
today at every big market of the land—and they 
bring top prices. San Luis Valley pea-fed lambs 
invariably top the market. 


Why Request Eastern Meat When the 
Best Is Grown Right Here? 
By telling your butcher you want Western meats, 


you will aid the home producer, build up local pay- 
rolls, and satisfy your most particular appetite. 


Seventeenth Capital. Surplus and Un- 
at Curtis divided Profits, $2,500,000 


Jie DENVER NATIONAL BANK 
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THE URRACA RANCE 


! offers for early or late fall delivery 500 | 
| extra high-grade, long yearling, de- 
horned Hereford steers, also 350 long 
two’s and 350 long three’s of same 
quality. These cattle are in splendid 
condition and can be shown on short 
notice. Buyers wanting high-grade, 
growthy cattle at a reasonable price 
should . look these over. Shipping 
station on Santa Fe Railroad at 

Cimarron. 





NEW CATTLE DISEASE 


An unidentified cattle disease, which 
has been reported from the Sierra Nevada 
region for some time past, has now ap- 
peared near Durango, Colo. Owing to the 
character of some of its symptoms, it has 
variously been confused with anthrax, 
hemorrhagic septicemia, and  oak-leaf 
poisoning. It seems, however, to be a dis- 
tinct disease, and is.apparently of a mildly 
infectious character. “In typical cases 
appetite, rumination, milk secretion, and 
bowel movements are suddenly suspended,” 
according to Professor Glover, of the Colo- 
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rado Agricultural College, who has made 
a study of the disease. “The coat is dry 
and lusterless. Respiration is rapid, and 
a grunt often accompanies each breath. 
There is a moderate fever, and the mucous 
membranes are tinged with yellow. There 
are later hemorrhage from the bowels and 
bloody urine.” It is a summer disease, 
with a mortality of more than 90 per cent. 


AN AUSTRALIAN DAIRY BREED 


A product of crosses between Short- 
horns, Ayrshires, Devons, and long-horned 
roan cattle introduced from Ireland is the 
breed variously known as the Illawarra, 
South Coast Shorthorn, or Major of New 
South Wales, Australia. This has devel- 
oped into a first-class dairy breed, now 
well fixed, and said to resemble closely an 
ideal type of milking Shorthorn. 


SEASONS SHOW LITTLE CHANGE 


Many people past the meridian of life 
have an impression that “the climate is 
changing.” ‘We don’t have the hot (or 
cold, or rainy, or dry) weather we used to 
have when I was young,” is a remark fre- 
quently heard. Records kept for more than 
a century, however, prove that meteorolog- 
ical variations are never of long duration. 
Degrees of temperature and humidity will 
fluctuate from season to season, but, tak- 
ing one decade with another, it’ will be 
found that nature has a reassuring way 
of evening up her score. A hot and dry 
summer is likely to be succeeded by a cold 
and moist winter, or by a cool and wet 
summer, the following year or the next. 

An official of the Weather Bureau has 
compiled a table showing mean temper- 
atures in eastern United States for ten- 
year periods since 1790, as follows: 
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ARMY GOODS 


At Reduced Prices 
Camp Equipment: 


Blankets, Comforts, Tents, 

Cots, Mess Kits, Tarpaulins, 

Canteens and Water Wagon Covers, 
Bags, Ete. 


Clothing : 


Cotton and Wool 
Army Breeches, 
















Raincoats, 
Sheep-Lined Coats, 


Leather Coats and Shirts, Overcoats 
Vests, and Underwear. 


Army Work and Dress Boots and Shoes 


In fact, everything in army goods—new 
and reclaimed. 





Saddles 


Mail orders 
and given promp 


and careful 


Harness attention. 


ANDERSON BROS. 


Army and Navy Store 
1635 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 
1617 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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Send for our Free Catalog 
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A MULE WITH A FOAL 


Of mules with foals only a few authentic 
cases are on record. The accompanying 
picture is taken from the Pastoral Review 
of Melbourne, Australia. It is a snapshot 
of a mule with her offspring, sired by a 





thoroughbred stallion, on the Mallina Sta- 
tion, near Roebourne, Western Australia. 


“Similar events being so rare,” writes 
the owner of the mule in a letter to the 
editor, “people have doubted their authen- 
ticity, and I have made it a point to get 
several prominent squatters to come and 
see both mare and foal. They are per- 
fectly satisfied in their own minds that 
the foal belongs to the mule. The foal is 
a nice little filly, and shows little sign, if 
any, of the donkey, except regarding the 
feet, which are small and pointed, like 
those of a mule.” 


Do any of our readers know of other 
bona-fide cases of mules with foals? 


WHAT HARVEST HANDS THINK OF 
FARMERS 
With the object of studying at first hand 
farm labor conditions, especially the prob- 
lem of harvest labor, Samuel O. Rice, edi- 
tor of Capper’s Farmer, for four consecu- 
tive summers has “followed the harvest” 
as a regular hand in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri. In the July num- 
ber of that periodical, under the title of 
“What Harvest Hands Think of You,” he 
relates some of his experiences in this in- 
teresting fashion: 


“You may not be much concerned about 
it, but the men in the labor army that 
flows across the Middle West fields every 
summer at harvest time has quite decided 
opinions of you. They think that you 
usually hire more harvest hands than you 
néed, and that, if you and the boys did a 
little more work and a little less super- 
intending and running to and from town 
in the car, you could cut down your har- 
vest-hand bill. 

“They think, too, that you have a too 
exalted opinion of the wages you pay; for 
even at war wages of 70 cents an hour a 
great majority of harvest hands return 
home with nothing or only an insignificant 
stake. Railroad fares, time lost in looking 
for jobs, and other traveling expenses take 
most of it. They think, however—that is, 
the fair-minded and unprejudiced harvest 
hands so think—that you, farmers, are 
fairer to them than they are to you. They 
think that in no place in the world can 
they go on a hike for a job and be assured 
of as good treatment and as good food as 
in the American wheat belt at harvest 
time. Although they may complain loudly 
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that this is their last year in the harvest 
fields, they come back to it year after year, 
and always will... 


“The only mistreatment of harvest 
hands I have seen or undergone has been 
by an occasional pin-head town marshal 
or constable. I have been fired out of fair 
grounds and town parks by such fellows 
when all that my chance-met: buddies and 
I sought was a place to rest in the shade. 
Heading into central Nebraska last year, 
I saw one small-town marshal rob, at the 
point of a pistol, a group of harvest hand 
youths of about $100. The boys were gam- 
bling, shooting ‘craps,’ it is true, when the 
marshal sneaked up on them; but that 
gave him no right to confiscate the stakes 
for himself and then order them out of 
town. Two years ago, in Wichita, Kan., I 
saw a big bully of a policeman seize two 
little high-school boys, harvest hands, as 
bootleggers. He suspected them because 
the boys carried extra socks and handker- 
chiefs—their only luggage—in their hip 
pockets. 

“I know that an occasional tough, and 
sometimes a gun-man, out to rob and mur- 
der harvest hands, may be found in the 
harvest gang that strikes a town. It isn’t 
easy to know just how to handle them 
sometimes, but the grafting or the pin- 
head marshal or constable is worse than 
the gun-man who ‘sticks up’ a box-car of 
defenseless harvest hands between stations. 

“In contrast to the pin-head marshal’s 
attitude was the treatment we got at 
Larned, Kan., last year. Coming into 
Kansas from Oklahoma with a grocery 
salesman who was following the harvest 
in a flivver, I found that Larned had pro- 
vided a free lounging-room, baths, and a 
lot of conveniences for harvest hands. How 
grateful that bath was! How good it was 
to have a place to write home to the folks 
and to the big boss! I’ll always feel thank- 
ful to Larned for that rest-room. It was 
there I met the two most entertaining ge- 
niuses of my life. One was a reformed boot- 
legger who used to run whisky from Kan- 
sas City up to Sabetha, Kan., and there- 
abouts in a big Buick Six, he said. The 
other was a reformed oil-stock salesman, 
who had been a medical student before he 
decided to get rich quick. Both had led a 
precarious existence, about two jumps 
ahead of the sheriff, and had reformed. 
Both were following the harvest to make 
a stake. It was worth a week’s wages to 
work alongside them and hear their com- 
ments on, on—anything. 

“The grocery salesman picked up a 
young pharmacist from Jersey City, N. J., 
and with the reformed bootlegger and the 
reformed oil-stock salesman we followed 
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FOR SALE 
10 Head Regist’d aoe te Bulls 


20 Head ” 
Yearling Heifers 


15 Head = 
Beau Brummel, Beau Perfection and 
Perfection Fairfax breeding. 
Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 


ROMNEY RAMS 


Make your flock pay more money 


For Sale . 
7 Yearlings and 7 Lambs 


-_Row 


MARK HAVENHILL 


1331 Poyntz Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE — 
RUCKER’S REST RAMS 


the harvest in the flivver from Larned up 
into east central Kansas. Everywhere we 
worked you met us half-way. I'll never 
forget the kindly, plain farm home where 
the young pharmacist became acutely ill. 
You couldn’t have treated him better had 
he been your own kin, instead of a rather 
shallow, grouchy young stranger who 
nursed a grudge against the entire Middle 
West because, as he complained, ‘I staked 
that guy from Birmingham, Ala., to three 
meals, and then he stole my $15 silk shirt 
while I was working on a header box near 
Dodge City.’ 

“I ganged up next with Lieutenant Frank 


Leguia, a Basque with five citations by the 
French army and roughing it in America 
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THOROUGHBREDS 


You'll find no scrubs among our incom- 
parable stock of Hart Schaffner &. Marx, 
Rogers Peet, and KENSINGTON Suits. 
They’re just as close to perfection as finest 
tailoring and fabrics can make them. And 
the prices are consistent with the quality. 
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to get rid of war memories. Leguia, a 
teacher of French in an eastern girls’ 
school, Dave, a hard-rock miner from 
Tonapah, Nev., and I went to work on the 
farm of a strange, silent, severe-appearing, 
bearded man who belonged to a religious 
colony. 

“IT guess Dave is a good miner and a 
fine man, but he was one rotten farm hand. 
It was his first experience on a farm, and 
the first morning he was told to take a 
team and wagon and go somewhere for 
something. Never before had he put har- 
ness on a horse, and never before or since 
has a team been harnessed as Dave har- 
nessed that one. Fortunately we got things 
straightened out before any damage was 
done, except that I strained half my rib 
muscles laughing at Dave trying to turn a 
corner with both left-hand reins on the 
near horse and both right-hand reins on 
the. off horse. But the farmer never 
cracked a smile in Dave’s presence ; seemed 
afraid he might hurt Dave’s feelings. .. . 

“T joined up with a ‘working stiff’ from 
Chicago and a steel-mill man from Pitts- 
burg—there’s no kind of man that cannot 
be found among the harvest-hand army. 
The steel-mill man, a big husky, had.a bad 
hand from pitchfork blisters when he 
worked in a header box. He couldn’t stand 
it. He thinks you work too hard for what 
you get out of it. He grumblingly headed 
east when the ‘working stiff?’ and I went 
to Nebraska. 

“The ‘working stiff? is the hard boiled 
laborer who fills the city bunk-houses and 
follows the big construction jobs. He is 
undoubtedly the worst harvest hand of all. 
He is physically able to be the best, very 
often; he has a resourceful sort of cun- 
ning, but he is restless, dissatisfied, eter- 
nally arguing, and often quarrelsome. He 
looks down on farmers as slow-witted capi- 
talists. But he is the boy to handle the 
small-town marshal or constable. He does 
it with a neatness that is sweet and awful 
to hear. I couldn’t tell whether my ‘work- 
ing stiff’ buddy was half bluff or a real 
he-man, and after our second quarrel I 
got scared of him and took an old carpen- 
ter from Peoria, Ill., as my side partner. 

“There is the best harvest hand in the 
land—the old fellows between sixty and 
seventy. They are slow, but they are al- 
ways there, while the rest of us are run- 
ning off to town at night or grumbling 
sleepily in the morning. There is no doubt 
about it, the old men who follow the har- 
vest are far and beyond the best hands, 
and they respect the farmer. College boys 
usually are good hands, if they aren’t 
equipped with high-priced automobiles, as 
are some of them. One of that sort picked 
me up near Hastings, Neb. He was from 
Kansas City, had a beautiful eight-cylinder 
car, and felt about as much responsibility 
as did the ‘working stiff. The second 
morning we went to work together the 
farmer told this boy to crank the tractor. 
The boy took two whirls at it, laughed. 
said he might blister his hands, and quit 
the job. The farmer told him straightout 
where to head in, which was more sweet 
listening. But it wasn’t anything worse 
than this class thinks of every farmer.” 


Harvest time is again at hand, and 
pretty soon, says Mr. Rice, “I’ll go into 
the harvest field, and maybe I’ll run across 
a Wall Street broker or a deep-sea sailor, 
and maybe they will harness horses in the 
hilarious way that was Dave’s. It ‘will be 
worth going miles to see.” 
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CLIMBING THE HILLS 


[Mabel Compton] 


N” ALL OF US can climb to dizzy heights. 
climbing a mountain of even the most modest measurements. 


in a spirit of jest, perhaps. 


But there is something inspiring in 
We start upward 


We have gone only a few steps when we begin to realize 
that it is not so easy as wandering along the winding road below. 


We set our feet a 


little more guardedly, a little more surely in uncertain places, and go on a little farther. 
Already we are a little short of breath, aware of the unaccustomed tugging at our 


muscles, conscious that our heart beats faster. 


a whip to a jaded horse. 


But that very fact is like the touch of 


It spurs us on. As we watch others pass us with apparent 
ease, we are ashamed of our seeming weakness. 


We take a slow, deep breath, a new 


brace of ourselves, and start on again. We encounter a bit of slipping sand, a rolling 


stone, a fallen limb of a pine tree, a crevice. 


It is strange how each obstacle dares and 


beckons, how we plod on past it, and how each one gives a little more courage and 


venturesomeness and certainty for the next. 
become a test of something within—our strength, our persistence, our endurance. 


It has grown into a small adventure, 
We 


arrive at last at the top, weary and breathless, but laughing for the benefit of our 


companions. 


They must not know what a pull it was, nor how great is our secret 


satisfaction at the small feat we have accomplished—oblivious of the fact that they 


are equally tired and exultant. 


We look around us. 
that we see even more than the wonderful view spread before us. 


How far we can see! It may be 
For there is a good 


deal of hill-climbing in the average life, and, if we could meet it with the same good 
spirit of adventure, we might travel farther and see more, with greater profit and 


pleasure. 


BABY’S CARE IN SUMMER 


Mothers need not dread the summer so 
for baby if they only realize that it is not 
the heat that matters. Baby thrives on 
heat. It is other, preventable conditions 
that cause all the trouble. The baby suf- 
fers in summer, not from the heat itself, 
but from the conditions that are allowed 
to develop on account of the heat. 

The heat affects first of all his food 
supply, especially if he is bottle-fed. But 
even in the case of the nursing mother, if 
she is irritable, tired, and nervous on 
account of the heat, baby will not thrive 
as he should. Unless she is tuberculous, 
the mother’s milk wlil be perfectly safe 
from germs. But she must be scrupulous- 
ly clean about her person and clothing. 
In hot weather she should have fresh un- 
dervests each day, and the precaution of 
bathing the breasts before each nursing 
should never be neglected. 


For the bottle-fed baby the danger is 
greater. The heat has a natural tendency 
to multiply the bacteria in his milk. His 
food sours quickly. And the hot weather 
brings flies, mosquitoes, fleas, and other 
insects which are not only an annoyance 
and menace in themselves, but carriers of 
the germs of all sorts of disease. Safety 
lies in cleanliness—absolute cleanliness of 
everything with which baby comes in con- 
tact. His food must be handled with the 
utmost care—everything sterilized that 
touches it. It should be freshly prepared 
milk at each feeding, and each time in a 
fresh bottle. Do not put away the milk 
from one feeding and add more to it for 
the next. The hands that prepare the 
baby’s food cannot be too clean. 

Next in importance to the child’s food 
Is his own bodily cleanliness. A soiled 
and neglected baby is a very uncomfort- 
able and irritable baby at any time, but 
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it is almost sure to be a sick baby in sum- 

mer. If the parts are carefully bathed 

and dried, and a little sweet oil rubbed on 

instead of powder whenever soiled napkins 

are removed, baby will be spared much un-_ 
necessary and painful chafing. In addi- 
tion, his morning and evening bath is com- 

forting, cooling, and soothing. These baths 

and fresh clothes twice each day will mean 

not only a sweet-smelling but a sweet-tem- 

pered baby. He should not sleep at night 

in his daytime clothes, any more than his 

parents. 


The matter of the baby’s clothes is im- 
portant, too. They should be washed and 
aired with care: Outer garments that are 
not soiled, but need simply to be fresh- 
ened, require very little real washing; but 
they should be left standing in scalding 
water for a short time. When the water 
has cooled sufficiently, wring out and hang 
in the sunshine. It is far better that a 
little dress should be so rinsed and sunned 
and freshened each day, and left unironed 
if necessary, rather than that it should be 
washed but two or three times a week 
because there is not time to iron it each 
day. See that the clothes are soft and 
clean and fresh, and the ironing, which is 
often quite a problem, will not matter. 

And keep baby quiet and free from visi- 
tors. Jiggling and tossing and love-pats 
and kisses, excited cooing and crowing to 
make him laugh, and unwashed and often 
dirty fingers thrust into his little mouth to 
feel his new “toofies,’” may be just as 
harmful as flies and mosquitoes. Shoo 
them away! 


JELLY-MAKING 


There is jelly and jelly, and not every 
housewife has mastered the art of making 
the perfect jelly that is tender yet firm, 
and crystal-clear. There must be a pretty 
thorough understanding of the subject if 
one would make sure of avoiding the dis- 
appointments of cloudy jelly, tough jelly, 
or too soft jelly—or absolute failure. 

For successful jelly-making, pectin, acid, 
and sugar must be combined in correct pro- 
portions. Pectin is a carbohydrate and 
the foundation of jelly-making, since it is 
the pectin that makes the jelly jell. There 
is a great deal more pectin in some fruits 
than in others. Also there is more in un- 
ripe fruit than in ripe. So in jelly-making 
it is well to use part of each. 


Some fruits do not contain enough pec- 
tin, and some not enough acid, to make 
good jelly. Currants, crab-apples, grapes, 
gooseberries, sour plums, and sour apples 
are easily made into jelly. Rhubarb, 
strawberries, and cherries are all acid, but 
lacking in pectin. .Quinces are rich in pec- 
tin, but have little acid. Blackberries, 
raspberries, pears, and most peaches con- 
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tain little acid or pectin. And it is neces- 
sary to supply the lack in these fruits of 
pectin or acid, or both, from some other 
source. Lemon juice may be added in 
small quantities for acid, and pectin may 
be made from apples or from the white 
inner skin of oranges. 


Orange pectin is made of one cup of the 
white part of orange peel, put through the 
food-chopper, three tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, and three pints of cold water. Add 
three cups of cold water to the peel in an 
enamelware sauce-pan, and let stand four 
hours. Bring slowly to a boil, boil ten 
minutes, and cool. Add remaining three 
cups of water. Boil, cool, and let stand 
overnight. Next day boil ten minutes 
again, and strain through a _ jelly-bag, 
squeezing to get out all the juice. 


For- raspberry or cherry jelly use one 
cup of orange pectin to one cup of rasp- 
berry or cherry juice and one cup of sugar. 
It may be used in like proportions for 
other fruits deficient in pectin. Bring the 
orange pectin and fruit juice to the boil- 
ing-point. Skim, add sugar gradually, and 
boil rapidly until the jellying-point is 
reached. To test, pour a little of the juice 
from a spoon. If underdone, it will run 
from the spoon like sirup. If ready to 
jelly, it will break over the edge of spoon 
in flakes or sheets. Pour into hot, ster- 
ilized glasses, and, when cool and firm, 
pour over each glass a little melted paraf- 
fin, and cover with lid or white paper. 


FOR THE PICNIC BASKET 


Sandwiches 


Prepare the required number of thin 
slices of bread and butter. For one filling 
grind—not too finely—equal portions of 
chicken and boiled ham, and moisten with 
mayonnaise. A delicious filling to use on 
whole-wheat bread is ground walnuts and 
raisins. Dark tuna fish, with a lettuce leaf 
and a few drops of lemon juice, is delicious 
with rye bread. A cottage-cheese and 
pimento filling is good with white bread. 


Potato Salad 


This is an old-time picnic favorite. Peel 
and cut into three-fourth-inch cubes sey- 
eral potatoes. Cook until tender in slightly 
salted water. Drain and cool. Add a bit 
of finely chopped onion and a tablespoon- 
ful or two of crisp bacon crushed into bits. 
Moisten well with mayonnaise. 


Pickled Beets 


Select small, tender beets. Cook until 
tender. Peel and place in a glass jar. 
Heat one-half cup. vinegar and one cup 
water in which beets were boiled. Add a 
tablespoon of sugar and a few cloves. Pour 
over beets while hot. 


Deviled Eggs 


Boil one-half dozen eggs for twenty min- 
utes. Stand in cold water ten minutes. 
Peel and cut in halves lengthwise. Remove 
yolks. Dust whites with salt and pepper, 
and stand aside on a platter. Mash yolks. 
Add salt, pepper, a tablespoonful of mayon- 
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naise or a teaspoonful of prepared mus- 
tard, a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
onions, and one of sour or dill pickles. 
Mix well, fill the whites with mixture, 
and fasten together in pairs with tooth- 


picks. 
Fruit Drop Cakes 


% cup butter ¥% teaspoon cloves 


1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinna- 

21% cups sifted flour mon 

2 teaspoons*baking- 1% teaspoon allspice 
powder ¥% teaspoon salt 

% cup milk 1 cup raisins 


2 eggs 1 cup chopped nuts 


Cream butter, sugar, and eggs. Add 
milk and flour alternately. Beat till 
smooth. Add spices, baking-powder, fruit, 
and nuts. Drop in spoonfuls on a buttered 
baking-tin, and bake in moderate oven. 


LETTER-BOX 


To preserve the linoleum, and also to 
avoid the drudgery incident to mopping 
the kitchen so often, one can rinse the mop 
every morning, and it will stay sufficiently 
damp all day. With it always ready, you 
can easily wipe up the many wet-weather 
tracks, and soiled spots caused from cook- 
ing—JrssaA EuLa WALLIS. 
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GOLDEN BIRDS 
(Harry Lee in Forum) 

I know a flight 
Of golden birds 
Attends me 
Everywhere I go. 
The air is golden 
With their wings, 
Their songs 

Like golden rivers 
Flow. 


My golden birds 
Are golden prayers 
That little children 
Say for me. 

They send them 
From their hearts 
To God; 

He knows my need, 
And sets them free. 


And so I care not 
What the road, 
Nor how the winds 
Of heaven blow. 

I know a flight 

Of golden birds 
Attends me 
Everywhere I go. 





JOE HENRY AND THE CIRCUS DWARF MEET AGAIN 


[Evaleen Stein] 


HOSE of you boys and girls who read 

the “Kids’ Corral” last summer may 
perhaps remember Joe Henry and the cir- 
cus dwarf. But, as some of you may not 
know about them, I will explain that Joe 
Henry was a small boy who, by working 
for the circus people, had earned his way 
into the tent. He went in before time for 
the show, and fell to talking with the 
circus dwarf, who knew the language of 
animals and told a great deal about them. 
But there were many more things Joe 
Henry wanted to know; so, when the same 
circus came to his town the next year, he 
worked his way in as before. There sat 
the dwarf, arranging his pictures for sale, 
just as he had been when they parted. 
Joe Henry hurried toward him, and, 
though a year bigger, the dwarf knew him 
at once. “How are you, sonny?” he said, 
putting out his hand with a smile. “I sup- 
pose you want to hear some more abo 
the animals. Let me see—where did we 
leave off last year?” 

“It was the reindeer, sir,” answered Joe 
Henry, immensely pleased that the dwarf 
remembered him. 

“Well, what shall I tell you about no~ 
There is still a little time before the show.” 


Joe Henry looked around, and his eye 
fell on the tiger cage. ‘Please, sir,” he 
said, “where did he come from?” 

“He says from a jungle in India,” re- 
plied the dwarf. “But, like most of the 
big animals, you can’t get a word out of 
him about how he was caught. He’s just 
as mad and mortified about it as the rest 
of them. I think he would like to gulp 
down all the circus people, though he de- 
clares he is not a man-eater. Maybe he’s 
right; for Bessie—the sacred cow, who 
came from India, too—says you can always 
tell man-eating tigers by their red eyes 
and darker fur. Punjab over there—that’s 
his name—has light-yellow eyes, and you 
see how tawny-yellow his fur is between 
the dark stripes. Handsome fellow, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Joe Henry, staring 
at the great beast. “It’s a good thing for 
him he’s so strong and fierce, so he’s not 
afraid of things; for I don’t see how he 
could hide, all striped like that. I should 
think you could see him anywhere.” 

‘Don’t fool yourself, sonny!” said the 
dwarf. “Bessie says those stripes of his 
look so much the color of the dark-brown 
and yellow jungle grass that he can lie 
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down in it, and you could nearly step on 
his tail without knowing he was there. 
Besides that, when a tiger wants to be 
extra quiet and careful in getting ready 
spring on some animal he’s got his eye on, 
he has a way of drawing in his breath 
and flattening down his fur till he doesn't 
seem half so big as he is, and can hide © 
places you’d least suppose.” 

Joe Henry shuddered as he looked at 
Punjab, who just then thrust out a long 
tongue from between his sharp white teeth 
and began licking one of his paws, stretch- 
ing out his terrible claws as he did so. 

“Looking at his paws?” asked the dwarf. 
“Regular sledge-hammers, aren’t they? All 
tigers have feet like that, though they can 
creep so softly through the jungle you 
wouldn’t know a leaf was stirring. Punjab 
told me that many a time he’s knocked 
over an ox with one whack of his paw, 
and then with those claws of his, sharp as 
razors, he would have his meat all cut uw 
in a jiffy. He says that, when his cage is 
in the circus procession and he looks into 
butcher shops sometimes, it seems absurd 
for the men there to be sharpening up 
knives all the while. ‘Why don’t they 
have claws, like mine?’ he says. ‘It would 
save a lot of time.”’” And the dwarf 
laughed. 


“Punjab says, too, that when he started 
to spring on anything in his jungle, he 
never missed his mark,” went on the 
dwarf. “But Bessie, who has heard a lot 
about tigers in India, says they often do 
make a miss-spring, and likely Punjab has, 
too. And, when they do, she says they 
will sneak off, looking as sheepish as a 
house cat that’s lost her mouse. Everyone 
there is terribly afraid of them, though, 
and Bessie doesn’t like even to go near 
Punjab’s cage. She says they are smart 
beasts, but have some queer streaks about 
them, and that tiger mothers do one of the 
meanest things to their children that she 
ever heard of. It seems, if they are in the 
jungle and begin to suspect there is danger 
near—somebody hunting them, or they 
don’t know what—Mrs. Tiger doesn’t try 
to look out for her cubs, as any othe 
beast does. Nota bit! No, sir, she makes 
them look out for her! She coolly orders 
them to go and scout around to see what’s 
the matter. Then, if nothing happens to 
them, she will venture out herself. Bessie 
says experienced hunters know this tiger 
trick, and, if they see cubs walking out 
alone, they don’t do a thing to them, but 
just lie low and wait for the old lady; for 
she will think it’s safe and soon come out 
of her lair. Would you like to have your 
mother treat you that way, sonny?” 

' “No, sir!” said Joe Henry, horrified 
at the thought. 

“\ll the other animals are mighty 
careful of their children, though,” said the 
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dwarf. “Now look over yonder at that 
kangaroo family. Mrs. Kangaroo is a 
splendid mother. See that funny furry 
pouch that grows on her stomach? She 
earries her babies in that when they’) 
little, and when they get big enough to 
walk, if anything scares them they just 
run and jump into mother’s pouch, and 
are sure she will take care of them.” 


“Where did they come from?’ asked 
Joe Henry. 

“Australia, sonny,” said the dwarf. 
“They all do.” 


“Do they always sit up straight like 
that?” again asked Joe Henry, peering in 
at the kangaroo resting on her long hind 
legs and the broad base of her tail. 

“Yes,” said the dwarf. “And my, how 
I’d like to see one on the move! Of course, 
there’s no room in that cage; but when 
they are on their home plains they say they 
hop along, going fifteen feet each hop. Mr. 
Kangaroo‘ there told me that before they 
caught him he hopped fourteen miles with- 
out stopping, and then he came to the sea- 
shore and swam two miles more across a 
kind of bay. By that time he was so 
fagged out he had to give in to the men 
chasing him with horses and dogs. He 
says it was a mean trick to race him like 
that ; and I think so, too. I guess he comes 
of a strong family; for he says he had a 
great-uncle who made a record run before 
he was caught, and then, instead of going 
with a circus, he learned to box, and made 
his living that way. He was called ‘Big 
Frank, the Boxing Kangaroo,’ and the man 
who taught him used to take him around 
and give shows in theaters. Big Frank 
wore regular boxing-gloves on his front 
paws, and when he stood up on his hind 
legs and tail he was about seven feet high, 
and when he got excited he could lift him- 
self up a foot or two more just on his tail. 
He and the man would have boxing 
matches, and our kangaroo says the scien- 
tific way his great-uncle hit out was a 
sight! People were simply wild about him 
and went in droves to see him, and be be- 
came very famous. So you see our 
kangaroos come of noted stock.” 

Joe Henry passed slowly along to the 
next cage, and “Oh,” he said, “there’s a 
porcupine just like the one in my picture- 
book !” 

The porcupine stared at Joe Henry, who 
jumped back as it shook itself with a 
rustling sound. 

The dwarf laughed. “Were you afraid 
he’d shoot his quills at you, sonny? Some 
people say porcupines can, but they can’t! 
That’s all nonsense. But if Porky there 
gets mad at you, and has a chance to back 
into you or to switch you with his tail, 
then watch out! You’d look like his twin 
brother in about two. seconds, the way 
those quills would be sticking into you; 
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and, gracious, how you’d yell! For every 

quill would be boring a hole, and hurting 

worse and worse every time you moved. 

That’s the way Porky protects himself; 

and if any animal has once attacked him - 
and got a few quills in him, he lets him 

alone.” 

“Ts he eating a piece of orange?” asked 
Joe Henry, looking at the porcupine’s 
mouth. : 

“No,” said the dwarf, “he’s just showing 
his teeth. That’s their color. .Aren’t they 
queer? But then, when one thinks of it, 
why shouldn’t teeth be different colors? 
How would you like a set of pea-green or 
sky-blue ones, sonny?” 

“I wouldn’t like it, sir!” replied Joe 
Henry positively. 

“Those fancy teeth of Porky’s are sharp 
as tacks,” continued the dwarf. “‘But when 
he fights he doesn’t try to bite. That's 
because of his nose.” 

“His nose?’ echoed Joe Henry. 


“Yes,” said the dwarf, “porcupines’ noses 
are very tender, and if they are hit hard 
there they simply faint away. That’s why, 
when they’re frightened, they curl up in a 
ball, with their noses safe inside, and all 
their sharp quills sticking out so nothing 
can touch them. It’s funny about those 
quills. They can either make them stand 
out straight, or else they can flatten them 
down so close—just as old Punjab there 
ean flatten his fur—that they can crawl 
through a hole that doesn’t look a quarter 
their size.” 


“I think those black and white stripes 
on his quills are very pretty,” said Joe 
Henry. 


“So they are,’ agreed the dwarf. 
“They’re handsome, too, when they are 
colored red and green and blue. You know 
the Indian squaws dye them and em- 
broider them on their clothes and mocca- 
sins, and on game bags and things. I told 
our Porky once that I thought his quills 
would look fine if dyed green and purple, 
and worked on some moccasins or a hunt- 
ing shirt. It made him quite angry, and 
he said he preferred to wear his quills 
himself, though he wouldn’t mind embroid- 
ering me with a few of them; and, the way 
he switched his tail around, I thought I’d 
better get out of his way. He’s a proud 
fellow, and claims he comes of as fine a 
family as any animal in this circus, not 
excepting our lion or Bessie, the sacred 
cow. He says going on five hundred years 
ago the king of France chose a porcupine 
for his badge, as he called it. I thought 
he was just bragging, and I didn’t believe 
him; but once I happened to look into a 
history of France, and, sure enough, I[ 
found our Porky told the truth! So, as I 
said before, we’ve got some pretty high- 
toned animals in this show.” 


(To be continued) 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Should be read by every stockman in America. 





Its aim is the— 
P RoMOTION of all the interests of the live-stock industry. Its 


R ANGE is the whole live-stock world. But its 





OPPORTUNITIES are measured by the 





DEGREE of the support accorded it. 





UNLEss you loyally 
CONTINUE to back up its 
E. FFORTS in your behalf, it cannot 


R ENDER you the service to which you are entitled— 
To the end that— 





THE PRODUCER of the nation’s food may receive his just reward at the nation’s hands. 
READ IT—TALK IT—PASS IT ALONG! 


SEE THAT ALL YOUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS BECOME SUBSCRIBERS! 


Subscription: 


One Year, $1; Three Years, $2.75; Six Years, $5 
Address all are THE PRODU CER santas Gee 
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NAME ADDRESS CLASS 
Monet, FIO... isis ic ncccntens Colorado Springs, Colo...} 250] 50 ]......] 250 |......).--0--[ occ ceepeeeeecee| eeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeet ers 
Bowie; Buti... oie cccicces Gage, Ni Ma... .5<ccce fe cece: Native Steers............ 
Carr, C. M........cccccseceees Albuquerque, N. M. ..... High-Grade Herefords 
ts Co isin Saved ctecesssts Carlsbad, N. M.......... Herefords and Durhams 
Commute, C. Mio isiccccccccs Sem Marcial, Ni. M.z.....) WOT GB fics. -] WB occ. fecenc ef. cnccchiccccecal casccessecsccccveccncees 
Cureton Cattle Co.............. Lordsburg, N.M......... | 900] 4223 |. .....J---cecfeccce.| 400]... fe cc ceed cece ccncncesceccccencees 
Day & White. . .....}| Buchanan, N.M......... Grade Herefords......... 
Diamond Barr Cattle Co.. ere Silver City, N. M........ High-Grade Herefords 
Dunnagan, S. R................ | Animas, N.M...........] 250] 20 ]......] 50 | 100 | 600 | 100 |....... 2] cree cece eee ee eeeeeeeee 
Vinley © Gomt....2.0..0cccecsces Carrizozo, N. M.......... ]-+-+-+| 250 | 900 |....--[ece eee fe ener e leew eee fe cee eeee| coeceeenecceceescssenees 
Gonzales, Lorenzo............. Hilario, N. M..........-.| 200} 2] GJ...---feeeeeef FO fone f TD | wee eee eee en ee eens eeee 
G. O. 8. Cattle Co............7. Silver City, N. M........ | 3500 |......]......] 1500 [......] 250 | 200 Jo... pe eeeececneeneeesseeeeees 
| ES Serer ae Cee ME i ci casccss 80% Whitefaces......... 
SIN SB hc skctninwebare< Bale, Ni Min iccccccctes Herefords and Durhams 
CN Tai ki isists Viwciadeess Chloride, N. M...........} 500] 100 |......J---.0-]------[ WOO] 100] 10) | ..... seen eee eee ee ee eeeee 
Meee TN We is ciiccedestece E. Las Vegas, N. M...... Natives (Hereford Grade) 
ie 08 Fs cis carchaves dens Clapham, N. M 90% Whitefaces ......... 
La Cuerva Farm & Cattle Co. La Cuerva, N. M........ Angus and Whitefaces. .. 
RN Wick oiicaicssccnecudes Glenwood, N. M......... Good Grade Herefords. . . 
Littell, Gi Posi cc ceczesess Kenna, N. Mi..cccccccc. | 200 f...ceefeeeee | WO]. .ccccfereceef 100 fis ..c.sof cccccepeccnccccscecenees 
a: FO Bis io hao issn Carlsbad, N. M.......... Ge cn iweakeadess 
ORNS Wilt ck caccskccdeinnkaes Lovington, N. M......... Gee wedxnes Baislik 
Be, BE. oi iis csc cae Alma, N. M...........--| 850] 220] 85 | 350 | 100 | 350 |......]...... 02] ceceeee ce eeeeesceeeeeees 
Miia: Fy Bi. iiss ck ciscdasei A, Wes ists ncaces bexsess pe ae 
PUG Di Bes sicarguctnieess4 de Hillsboro, N. M........--] 60} 50] 10] GOJ......) 50 Jo... pce e) cere cence eee eeeneeeeeee 
Retison E. Bis. ok. cccedeedce oe | eee ae Registered..............]+ 
Shelley & Clark Cliff, N. M. Good Grade Herefords 
GS Te iss. cones s cavscsacs yo Ge eee Herefords and Durhams 
Sea Bi Mio sickscicscs..- Bloomfield, N. M......... Good Cattle 
Wei Ci Banc accidccesaccanss Meailla Park, N.M.......|......] 2000 | S00 |......[..ccc.feecee| 2000 | OO | wee cen eccccreccccceeees 
Wis ccnnncedadssecsss Ancho, N. M............ WONG, dice descagas 
Woodrow, Henry.............. OO HE hi icecn enc WE croc heen ccctehicaade cos +s [kscccebeesnccbianccsh oi caseuneecegesnageeneenss 
Woodrow, S. J., Mrs. CR BE Bh iccecccccccE TO) WEP xkcd UL WR acc ciclo xcccacasnswewsnnccncses 
be Per rer ere Glenwood, N. M......... Good Grade Herefords 
York, G. & Tipton, C. E........ Glenwood, N. M..... mo) SA Be cnc EE 101 - Sc Ricerca. 
Gene: Ws Biss ciccccccccccse Camtetind: We Miccccccccc | 2D DB li ccccchicccccbencsnabecesesfe cc cectesececcapiccsecsecensacenssausgace 
Lusk, C.S........ Bl REDE iv cvcvcican UocccacBeccocct “SGD ies ck dee ek cacdycenec¥e cc casks daccanth Ceeks cqmuqaswanncxauagat 
Weicker acwawicoaxacoetes Good Grade Herefords 
Marmon, R.C.................| Laguna, N. M........... Whitefaces 
Spencer, T. A..................| Carrizozo, N. M......... Whitefaces.............. 
Fi Bi ivcaeccidiececcs cc | ee Mle Miascnancvece lucecvelaccnss Grade Herefords......... 
McBryde, E. L................| Blida, N.M.............] 75] 60] 2 | 75 | GO] 75 | 200 |....... 2] cere serene eee erereeeeeee 
Ruckman, F.C................ | Elida, N.Muw........c.0 IZ ficc.scfeeeeeee UP Sp Wy... f Do | cneeeccesccceeccesenence 
Tillinghast, T. A............... | Elida, NM... . 2c eee | QO [eee ee feceee eee ee efeeeeee] Some foc. f LD | ceeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Roberts, H. A................. | Hilda, No Mu... ccc cece feceee] MD fon ccafecccecfeeeecefeccccs[occcccfocccccce| sescccccccnescscscooeens 
Crum, 8. 0....................| Hope, N.M.............] 40] 35 | 10] 30] 20) 125] 4 J... cece ep eee e eee e eee cece eeeeenees 
Shelley, P. M............-.-... | Cliff, N. M.............. ee. ii ce daceens 
Martin, C. C.................. | Dumean, Ariz............] G00] 50 |. .....Je ee ee epee eee f eee ee elec eee cere eee ee] cette teen ence eeeeeeeeees 
Littrell, E. K.................. | Springer, N.M..........] 30 Jo.ccefeeeeeef BB Jee f NB] 4 feceee eee] cree e cere eee e eee e ee ee ees 
Shahan, J. E........../........ | Sprimger, N.Mu.........Jecccec feces] ZB feceeeefeeeeee] 4D | 2D ]oce cece e| eee cence ee eeeeeeeereees 
Clark, C. M..............2.-.. | Texico, N. M., Box 27... ]......[.cccecJeceeeefececee fees eee] 4D [eee ee efecee eee] cece ee ee eee eeeee erences 
*Migets, Ta Taw. .cesccaccaccccecs | LEMMON. Mens ccc csnss fecccccfvcccccdeneycaisacccs|eiesces Dees 5.66 6a5Si 2.2 
tKeenan, G. W................. | Clovis, N. Mo... . cece fee ee efee eee [eee ee efeeeeee[eceeee[eeeeee[ereeeefeceersee| esteceteseesecceeeneees 
Greathouse, T. C............... | Havener, N. M.......... Grade Whitefaces........ 
DNS Thi Vecchia ciccsavecedss Grade Herefords......... 
Stephenson, J. R............... | Portales, N.M...........] 250 ]......[.....-] 250 [......) 800 |... ...) MR | ween cece eee eeeeeeeeeees 
NNO Bis ccs etic cccccess cscs | CHO Me Mn... eee. Mixed Whitefaces ....... 
Reid, R.C.................... | Dexter, N. Mo... | 40] 8 ff AO eee fee ee free eee eee eeeee | cette eeeeeeeee enone neces 
Red River Valley Co.......... | Bell Ranch, N. M........ High-Grade Herefords and 
Shortherns 
Newlin, B. W.................. | lida, N.M...........ee | BB eee ef BO] 10 | 82] 12] 2 | eceeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeees 
Kronig, William............... | Watrous, N. M.......... MIE oi 6500 dei 
yD) eee Red and Red Whitefaces 
Burton, Orpha M.............. | Texico, N. M............ Mixed Whitefaces........ 
Gatlin, Mrs. Edna............. | Datil, N.M...........-. | 500 | 150 | 75 | 200 J... 2.2]... eeepc eee fee eee eee | cece eee cere e eee eeeeeees 
Gila Farm Co.................. | Gila, N. M...........2-. | 660 J......].....- $1,000 f......] 500 | 500 fo... .. ep ee eee eee e cence eee eeee 
De Smet, Martin.............. | Springer, N. M.......... feceeee] 8B [occ cee feee eee | eee e [eee ee feeee ee [ee eee eee | ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
WO Wa Mos iacks cckdccasccs ss) LMS ei ciccisansdeae fe -sex Ones Hereforde. . 
Ortega, D. A................. | Abeytos, N. M..... «-- 


“Ou of Rataal Beak of Cached: Cubed, IM. +14 calves 8 months old. sas di caoaad dieaae 







TIME OF 
DELIVERY 


May or June...... 
ee 
Pieces sus 


MEG atasaccek 
April or May bisendie 
June 1 and Oct. 15. 


Pewee eee wee neeene 





June 1 to Oct. 15 : 


May 1 to 15....... 
pitt UEROs sca cuss 


**Delivery May 15. 





PLACE OF 
DELIVERY 





Silver City, N. M 
Animas, N. M. 
Carrizozo, N. M. 
Hilarie, N. M. 
White Water, N. M. 
Engle, N. M. 
Engle, N. M. 
Engle, N. M. 
Watrous, N. M. 
Clayton, N. M. 
La Cuerva, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Kenna, N. M. 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Carlsbad, N. M., o 
Seminole, Tex. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Roy, N. M. 
Osceola, N. M. 
Maxwell, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Taos, N. M. 
Bloomfield, N. M. 
Leasburg, N. M. 
Ancho, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Lamy or Encino,N.M . 
Grants, N. M. 


Suwanee, N. M. 
Roswell and Carri- 
2020, N. M. 
Elkins, N.M. 
Elida or Kenna, N.M. 
Elida, N. M. 
Elida, N. M. 
Elida, N. M. 
Hope, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Lordsburg, N. M. 
Springer, N. M. 
Springer, N. M. 
Ranch 
Clovis, N. M. 
Ranch 
Farm 
Magdalena, N. M. 
Portales, N. M. 
Clovis, N. M. 
Greenfield, N. M. 
Bascom, N. M. 
a 
Elkins, N. M. 
Watrous, N. M. 
Ranch near St. Vrain. 
Ranch near Texico. 
Magdalena or Grants. 
Silver City, N. M., or 
Big Springs, Tex. 
Springer, N. M., or 
Vernon, N. M. 


Lamy, N. M. 
Belen, N. M. 


Those interested should communicate directly with owners at addresses given above. 
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This guarantee appears on all 
Wilson Cortified canned foods 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Certified Corned 
Beef is a tempt- 
ing, satisfying 
meat sliced cold 
for lunch or 
served hot with 
vegetables. 


Your greatest convenience— 
a supply of 


Canned Meats 


Every one of these Certified 
specialties carries our‘money- 
back’ guarantee. You can 
always serve them to your 
family and guests with the 
fullest confidence. A partial 
list follows. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


Certified Corned Beef 
Certified Corned Beef Hash 
Certified Roast Beef 

Certified Lunch Tongue 
Certified Vienna Style Sausage 
Certified Rolled Ox Tongue 
Certified Pure Pork Sausage 














certified Rolled Ox 

Tongue is os whole 

tongue, carefully trim- 

med, cooked, ready to be 

sliced and served—a very 

— dish either cold 
ot. 


i 


a at a 


“It never bothers me to 
serve a splendid meal” 


Wilson’s Certified Canned Meats are a wonderful help to 
the housewife, and are depended upon every day in 
thousands of homes. If you bought the fresh meats your- 
self and prepared them in your own kitchen you could 
not exercise more care or supervision than we do in our 
kitchens. Each of these specialties is carefully selected 
and cooked by experts and all the fine flavor and health- 
ful goodness is sealed in the can. There is absolutely no 
waste; every bit of the contents of the can is appetizing, 
wholesome food. 


Try one or two of them, and soon you will keep a good 
variety of them on your pantry shelves. Always ask for 
Wilson’s Certified —the kind that has the straightforward 
guarantee right on the label. 
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USE | 


O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 
and 


SAVE YOURSELF FURTHER BLACKLEG WORRIES 


Made at Amarillo, Texas. A product of known merit—not just merely an “Aggressin,” 
but an Aggressin that delivers a “knock-out” blow to the Blackleg Bug with every dose 
administered. , 

The following quotation is applicable to Blackleg Aggressin—as well as to Hats, Shoes, 
Wagons, and other lines of merchandise: 

“If you do not buy quality at the time of purchase, you pay for it by what you lose dur- 
ing the period of the article’s service—and penalize your satisfaction on top of it.” 

Be satisfied—by using O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN—and Save the 


Calves! 
PRICE 25c PER DOSE 








: THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOTTLE 





For 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written GUARANTEE against 
loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Order through our local 
* 8 agent or from our nearest office. 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


SALES OFFICES 


AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, S. D. 





SANTA MARIA, CAL. WICHITA, KAN. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CALGARY, CAN, 
CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer eevetary 
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